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THE QUINCY METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


|.---Monteith’s Easy Lessons in Popular Science. 


It combines the characteristics of 


A Reading Book, A Drawing Book, 
A Spelling Book, A Geography, 
A Composition Book, A History, 


A Book on Botany, Zoology, Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, and Natural Philosophy. 
Introduction Price, 80 Cents ; Exchange, 60 Cents. 


II.---Practical Lessons in English. 
Language Lessons “ RECONCILED” to Grammar. 
By J. M. B. SILL, Supt. of Schools, Detrorr, Mica. 


NON-ESSENTIALS OMITTED. Beautifully printed, bound, and illustrated. 
Introduction Price, 48 Cents ; Exchange, 86 Cents. 











IIl.---The First German Book. 


By JAMES H. WORMAN, A.M. 
German Taught by the Natural or Pestalozzian Method. 
By this method the language can be learned in less than one-half the time usually required. 


Introduction Price, 25 Gents ; Exchange, 20 Cents. 


For Sample Copies address (inclosing Exchange price), 


A. 8S. BARNES & CoO., Publishers, 


(NEW VORK: iit & 113 William Street. 
Genl. Agt. for New England, (CHICAGO: 34 & 36 Madison Street. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL MOTTOES. 


Prepared by a Teacher of large experience in Public and Private Schools. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1.10. 

Thirty-two Mottoes: ‘The Lord’s Prayer; over fifty sub-mottoes,—the choicest and most appropriate extracts 
from our bert authors. Twelve cards printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors, salmon and green. 

“ It is better to inspire the heart with a noble sentiment than to teach the mind a truth of science.” — Dr. 
Edward Brooks. 

These Mottoes are the best now published. They render the school-room attractive, stimulate the pupil to 
more earnest study, and exert an excellent moral influence. Send fora set, and learn our liberal terms to agents. 
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sons in Greek; shall take Latin composition also.”’ | Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, 8 





“A work of world-wide interest.” 








HARVARD SHAKESPEARE. 


HENRY NORMAN HUDSON. 


In Twenty Volumes; duodecimo; two plays in each volume; also in Ten Volumes of four plays each. Ex- 
planatory Notes at the foot of the page, and Critical Notes at the end of each play. Arranged in three 
distinct series: Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies ; and each series arranged, as nearly as may be, accord- 
ing to the chronological order of the writing. 

It is printed on fine tinted paper, with broad margins, and bound in half morocco and full calf; also in cloth, 
cut and uncut. Nine volumes are now ready for delivery. Two more volumes will be ready by Deo. 15, 1880, 
and thereafter two volumes every month until the edition shall be completed. 

Retail price of the Twenty-volume Edition, $1.25 per volume, and of the Ten-volume Edition, $1.60 per vol- 
ume. We shall give to the Trade the usual discount on miscellaneous books. 


Within the last thirty years great advances and additions have been made in the way of 
preparation for such work, and this brings, or aims to bring, the whole matter of Shakespeare 
up abreast with the latest researches. 

The text is set forth on conservative principles, but without dotage or bigotry. 


Those interested in Shakespeare should not fail to send us a postal, asking 
for the interesting extract from the Preface to this new edition. It gives satisfac- 
tory reasons why a new popular edition of Shakespeare is needed, and shows how 


this need has been met in the Harvard Edition. It also explains clearly the proper 
office of Poetry, shows how it should be read, and how Shakespeare is to be 
made attractive and instructive. 

The same pamphlet also contains an article from the “Boston Sunday Herald” 
of Oct. 3, 1880, giving “An Outline History of the American Carlyle, Personal 
Sketch of Mr. Hudson in his Library ; the Growth of his Shakespearian Studies.” 


From ‘“‘ THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY.” 


A work of really world-wide interest, embodying the rich fruite pt Mr. Hudson’s many 
years of study, and his unsurpassed mastery of Shakespeare knowledge. The books are 
models of ty y and tasteful binding, and booksellers will do their patrons and them- 
selves a service by making known the sterling character of this work. Whatever other 
edition any one has, the true lovers of Shakespeare, —if they understand Mr. Hudson’s re- 
markable skill and helpfulness as a commentator and interpreter, — will surely want this. 


GINN & HEATH, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
The Best Inkwell. 
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MASS. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WORCESTER, Nov. 23, 1880. 
Having used “ THE BEST INK WELL ” (so called), | am free to say that 
it is the simplest and most convenient school inkwell I have ever seen. 

E. H. RUSSELL, Prencipal. 


ORDER NOW. Send 25 cents for Sample and Circulars to 


A. D. ALBEE, (en’l Azt., 


288 eow 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., Chicago, Ill., Agt. for N.W. States. 
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Am. BANK Nore Co., Art Depart., N. Y., July 5, 1876. 
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PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
“ Myself and sister, in teaching our drawing-c » use your Dixon 
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NIA CRANBERRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Ont- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
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INSTRUMENTS. 


Tilustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 

Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 
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A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


" Prices. 
™. Send for illustrated cir- 
—"——Ss ——— _scular and price-list. 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catal sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cin-innati, O. 














Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 
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Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
application. 193e0w 


on 
Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements. 


Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 








J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 





School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 








Catalogue on Application. 


WwM. DICKSON & SON, 
Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Metal Work made to order. 
Reference : Prof. 8t. JOHN, Normal School, Albany. 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITHS. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Ge: -n 


PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 300,000 PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALL 
FORMS OF IMPAIRED VITALITY, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OR WEAKENED DIGESTION. IT 
1S THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. IT GIVES 
REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND ADULTS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 
AND NERVES WITH THE FOOD THEY ACTUALLY REQUIRE. 

For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 











THE VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 


A Pencil which writes INK, never needs Sharpening, and never Wears Out. 
THE STYLOCRAPHIC PEN COMPANY, 


Send for Circular and Price-list to 
Ee Please mention Journal of Education. 


WHAT EVERY TEACHER AND STUDENT SHOULD HAVE. 


THE NEW STYLOCRAPHIC PEN. 


ao WILLIAM WARE & C0., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 





ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book. 
oF BosTon: | Worgesrers Rev, Primary 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 
and Primary. Ete., Etc., Ete. 
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B. BENJA 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at 


Now Ready! 


The Student's Portable Electrical Machine and Apparatus 
Accompanied by 


‘CURT W. MEYER’S ELEMENTARY GUIDE-BOOK 
IN ELECTRICITY,” 


A most charming, ready and effective means of devel- 
oping this great force, Electricity ; affording endless 
amusement to young and old alike ; being an elegant 
addition to evening entertainments. Price, for com- 

lete set: machine, 6 pieces of apparatus and Guide 
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lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 











Ser eee CURT W. MEYER 
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with steady, firm stand, coarse and 

tine adjustment, 2 Eye - pieces, 3-4 and 

1-5 inch Wales Objectives, Forceps, 

Objects, Book, &c., whole in fine ma- 

hogany case, with lock and draws. 
Price, $50. 












MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


Illustrated Price of same sent free 
on application; or, on receipt of two 
three-cent stamps, we will mail you 
our large, fine illustrated catalogue 
of Microscopes, Field and Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Spectacles, Eye- 
Glasses, Rain Guages, Batteries, 
Thermometers, Barometers, &c, 
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alogue, 25c. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. | 
J.& H. BERGE 


(Fermerly BALL & BENJAMIN. 


The Only Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These organs are the natural cleans- 
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dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
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or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are Soveteune because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
will restore the neadthy action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you willlive but to suffer, 
Thousandshavebeencured. Tryitand you 
willadd onemore to the number. Take it 
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Suffer from the torment of an Aching back? 
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Krpney-Worr will cure ren. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
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SCHOOL CALLED. 


BY B. F, TAYLOR. 
Don’t you hear the children coming, 
Coming into school ? 
Don’t you hear the master drumming 
On the window with his rule ? 
Master drumming, children coming 
Hurriedly to school ? 


Tip-toed fingers reach the catch, 
Tiny fingers click the latch, 
Curly-headed girls throng in, 
Lily-free from toil and sin; 
Breezy boys bolt in together, 
Bringing breaths of winter weather, 
Bringing baskets Indian-checked, 
Dinner in them sadly wrecked ; 
Ruddy-handed, mittens off, 
Soldiers from the Malakoff,— 
Built of snow, all marble white, 
Bastions shining in the light, 
Marked with many a dint and dot 
Of the ice-cold cannon-shot! 
Hear the last assaulting shout, 
See the gunners sally out, 

Charge upon the battered door: 
School is called, and battle o’er. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


Teachers Must Be ScHowars, it is true, but all 
scholars are not teachers, and by no process can be 
made such. And further: there are teachers of the 
highest scholarship, and who do most successful work, 
who, if thrown. together in the same faculty, would 
wreck and ruin any institution in the land. Antago- 
nizing on all points, —text-books, courses of study, stand- 
ards, government, discipline, politics, social questions, 
religious questions, etc., — they would keep up contro- 
versy, strife, and recrimination, until death and dissolu- 
tion ensued. Harmony in a faculty, —earnest, united 
labor, all seeing eye to eye, and looking to the same 
great ends, is so important an element, that schools 
have been run successfully with this feature alone as 
their cardinal virtue. Teachers and officers must be 
selected from other considerations than that of mere 


scholarship, and I may add also, with emphasis, of de- 
nominational status,—moral worth, adptedness in char- 
acter and views, willingness to do earnest, faithful, and 
intelligent work, and much of it, too, not specified in 
contract; and they must sacrifice both feeling and ear- 
hest conviction rather than produce jars and discords to 
the injury of the school.—Prof. C. L. Cocke, Va. 


Hinperance, — Our best educators tell us that we 
‘re not keeping pace with the progress of other States 
2 our public schools. One reason for this is the lack 
of trained teachers. We have three normal schools, 
which have done some good work in the way of supply- 


than one-half of the teachers in our normal schools have 
themselves been either graduates or students of any 
normal school whatsoever. This is said to be due to 
the fact that the selection of the subordinate teach- 
ers is left mainly to the principal, who is affected by 


4|Personal interest or local influences in his choice of 


assistants. The instructors of teachers should certainly 
have had some drill in a normal school before attempt- 
ing to teach others. The remedy is to place the ap- 
pointment of all the teachers under the charge of the 
State in some way.—Governor’s Message, Vt. 


CARE FOR THE CHILDREN. — One of the pleasantest 


330|S8cenes in our memory is one that we observed in a pri- 


mary school in one of our smaller cities. It was an un- 
usually cold day in mid-winter. On entering the room, 
we observed a rack near the stove, over which were 
thrown the various wrappings of the little ones,—hoods, 
shawls, mittens, comfortors, etc., all nicely warming by 
the fire. Next the wall was a long row of tiny rub- 
bers, each little pair in its place, and these, too, made 
dry for their owners. When the time for dismission 
drew near, several children, selected for the purpose, 
distributed these wrappings and shoes, and then the 
robing for the storm was the instant occupation of the 
whole school. When some little one could not adjust 
her own clothing, the teacher, like a good mother, 
would come to her aid, and tie the hood, draw on the 


mittens and rubbers, and fasten the comforter snugly 
about the neck. At last, when all were ready, they 
passed out into the storm, and thence to their homes, 
where, we doubt not, many a blessing was pronounced 
on the head of this good teacher.—Hducational Weekly. 


SouTHERN ScHoot-Booxs.—We think it is a great 
mistake on the part of the South that it puts into its 
schools books teaching secession and lauding treason. 
Will Government oust such works, or will it leave them 
in the white schools, while in the schools for the blacks 
it teaches patriotism, thus leaving the two races to grow 
up in antagonism as to the very root of the political 
matter ?— Providence Journal. 

We would leave the school-books to the school-mas- 
ters, and as the masters get enlightened we would trust 
the books to take care of themselves. We don’t expect 
the South, in this generation or the next, to reverse all 
its feelings and prejudices, its sympathies for Confed- 
erate heroes, and its antipathies to the North: the 
question is simply whether these feelings, inherited 
from their historical past, are sufficiently moderated to 
admit of the Southern people, white and black, being 
fellow-citizens with each other and with the Northern 
people of acommon country. That question is already 


favorably answered by the condition and attitude of the 
South to-day. The answer will be still more harmoni- 
ous for Union, for freedom, for political tolerance and 
progress, as popular education advances.—Springfield 


Republican. 

CorPorAL PuniIsHMENT. — But if you insist upon 
discipline and obedience in your schools, do not weaken 
the power to produce it. The theory of managing boys 
and girls by kindness and love looks pleasant, but the 
actual work is far greater than was dreamed of. I 
venture the assertion that if a law abolishing corporal 
punishment in the public schools of the country was 
passed to-morrow, the discipline in the schools would 
depreciate twenty-five per cent. Until there is an ad- 
equate substitute, let the rod be retained. The great 
want of all large towns is a school for such pupils as are 
incorrigible and defiant in the public schools. Let this 


ple and for the people, and then, gentlemen, you may 
burn up the rod. Many a boy might be saved and 
many a current of corruption stayed by such an insti- 
tution. With the present status of human society, few 
ordinances would work more mischief than one forbid- 
ding the use of the rod in our schools.—Buffalo paper. 


Scnoot Boarps.—Who is upon the school commit- 
tee, is no trifling matter. One-sixth of every man’s tax 
goes to the support of schools, and the statutes of Mas- 
sachusetts give to the school committee almost unlim- 
ited power in the spending of money, greater power 
than either the board of aldermen or the common coun- 
cil possess. or these are bound by some power out- 
side themselves, but the school committee have the 
power, if they choose to exercise it, of doubling or treb- 
ling the expenses of our schools, and the tax-payers 


have no redress. But besides increasing the expense 
of the schools, incompetent or unsuitable committee- 
men may greatly injure the schools themselves, and im- 
pair their efficiency by bad and injurious regulations.— 
Boston Traveller. 








THE ELEMENTARY BRANCHES. 


BY CHARLES NORTHEND, CONNECTICUT. 


It is doubtless true that in school work we have 
often suffered by yielding to an undue tendency to pass 
slightly over the elementary branches, and enter upon 
higher studies too soon. This tendency is usually 
strong enough in the young without any fostering at- 
tention on the part of parents and others; and it is 
sometimes the case that teachers, by yielding to this 
extraneous pressure, do a positive injury to their pupils 
by allowing them to engage in the study of branches 
for which their elementary training has not been suf- 
ficiently thorough. 

Too many parents estimate the school progress of 
their children more from the studies they are pursuing 
than from their habits of study, or from clear and accu- 
rate knowledge actually acquired.. But of what real 
advantage is it for a pupil to fritter away his time on 
technical grammar, geography, and the like, before he 
has learned to talk properly, read understandingly, or 
spell correctly ? It is sad indeed to find pupils pursu- 
ing some of the higher branches who cannot express a 
common thought correctly, or read an ordinary para- 
graph in a newspaper without blundering at every step. 
And yet, too many parents become impatient, and even 
censorious, if the teacher does not advance their chil- 
dren to a higher reading-book, or to higher branches of 
study than they are properly qualified to take. The 
wise builder makes sure of a secure and sound founda- 
tion before he starts the superstructure, knowing full 
well that any weak or defective work there will prove 
disastrous to the whole building. A neglect or slight- 
ing of the foundation would be considered unwise and 
blameworthy. Are not parents and teachers equally 
unwise and culpable who permit the young to be super- 
ficial in their elementary education, and attempt to 
build on a very imperfect foundation ? 

I am well satisfied that much of the difficulty attend- 
ing the pursuit of the higher studies would be obviated 
or removed if more attention should be given to the 
elementary branches. The ability to read fluently and 
understandingly will prove exceedingly helpful, and 
almost indispensable, in the prosecution of other studies. 
How much of the difficulty attending some questions 
in arithmetic, and other branches, would entirely disap- 








ing teachers specially fitted for their work. But com- 
Plaint is made’ that for the last four years not more 


be established, not by any sect or class, but by the;peo- 


pear if the same could be read intelligently! How 
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often does the teacher find the only aid needed to lead 
a pupil tothe solution of some problem or question, 
is a correct and distinct reading of the same ? 

With these impressions, I would recommend that the 
study of technical grammar and geography be delayed 
a few months longer than has been our custom in the 
schools, and that the time heretofore devoted to them 
be given to reading, spelling, and writing, together with 
language and conversation-lessons. To these may be 
added oral and topical lessons in geography. It is be- 
lieved that in this way a state of preparation may be 
secured which will make the pursuit of the higher 
branches far more interesting and profitable, and final 
results far more satisfactory. During these early years 
and this early training, the skillful teacher may impart 
many interesting and valuable lessons on common 
things, and particularly on some of the common laws of 
health, that will be of life-long benefit. Some informa- 
tion may be given concerning the structure of the 
human frame; on the importance of cleanliness; of 
temperance in all things; of regularity in the perform- 
ance of duties; on the proper care of the body, and of 
many little daily habits, such as manner of sitting, 
standing, and walking; on the importance of pure air, 
or the evils of a vitiated atmosphere, etc. In this way 
how much of interest may be awakened in lessons on 
common things and duties that will prove valuable as 
lessons in “ how to live”! How many people suffer 
through life from the lack of a little information 
which should have been given to them in childhood! 
Though we are “fearfully and wonderfully made,” we 
may learn enough of our structure, and of the 
dangers resulting from neglect or violation of certain 
laws and principles, that will be of great worth. Many 
useful lessons may also be given in relation to names, 
properties, and uses of the various trees and plants of 
our vicinity, and also concerning the birds and animals 
of our country. 

Let us provide well for a broad and strong founda- 
tion; and then, whether the pupils are permitted to 
enter our high schools, or are compelled from necessity 
to forego their advantages and enter upon life’s duties 
and labors, they will have that upon which they may 
daily add valuable superstructive work. 


When we consider how large the number is of those 
who are thrown upon their own resources before they 
reach the high school, the great importance of this 
foundation-work will appear more and more evident. 
Nothing short of thoroughness can inspire with true 
confidence for successful advancement ; and if a pupil 
really feels that he understands a subject in its incep- 
tion and elements, he will feel courage to add to that 
knowledge with clearness. Leta pupil feel from what 
he has already accomplished that he can make progress 
and achieve success, and he has a very important ele- 
ment for securing favorable results; let him feel that he 
can do, and he will be likely todo. Teach him self- 
reliance, by leading him to think and examine and un- 
derstand in the more simple matters and principles 
brought to his attention, and he will be prepared to ad- 
vance to the more difficult and abstruse. If a pupil 
feels that he cannot succeed, that distrust will contrib- 
ute largely to his failure. 

Here we may say that parents sometimes unwittingly 
do their children great injury by doing their work for 
them. Said a pupil, “I know my examples are correct, 
for my mother did them for me.” And they were cor- 
rect, but the child could neither explain nor do one of 
them himself. The mother, as she performed them, 
thought she made all clear, but it was not so. A pupil 
must do his own work if he would grow mentally. 
What he most needs is encouragement, with now and 
then a little aid. The most sensible parents and teach- 
ers are those who can inspire the young with a spirit 
of self-reliance and patient perseverance. Let it never 
be forgotten that the best teaching is that which will 
lead a pupil to patient effort, and cause him to feel that 
it is what he does for himself, and not that which is 


done for him, that will best promote his true intellectual 
growth. 

It matters not how many branches have been taken 
up and studied, — no pupil is properly trained until he 
has been taught to examine, to investigate, to think, to 
understand for himself. We have too many adults who 
seem to be entirely dependent upon others, and desti- 
tute of that manly and intelligent independence which 
alone can exert strong influence and lead to right 
thought and action. In Edmund About’s Story of an 
Honest Man, we find the following hint as to the way 
in which the hero’s father managed in his son’s train- 
ing: “Gently and patiently he accustomed me to look 
and think for myself, instead of imposing upon me his 
ideas, which my docile, submissive spirit would have 
blindly accepted.” May not parents and teachers re- 
ceive a valuable hint from this ? 








MAKING THE GREAT DICTIONARY. 


BY PREST. A. B. STARK, LL.D., KENTUCKY. 


In 1857, Dean Trench, now archbishop of Dublin, 
read before the Philological Society a paper, in which 
he pointed out the numerous deficiencies in all existing 
dictionaries of the English language, and urged the 
necessity of preparing a full supplement. The Society 
undertook the work at once, but soon found that it 
would be far better to enlarge the enterprise into a 
scheme for combining the labors of all that are willmg 
and able to help in the collection of materials, and in 
the construction of a new dictionary that shall be wor- 
thy of the language and of the scholarship of the age. 
Committees were appointed, and persons were invited 
to read books and make extracts. Herbert Coleridge, 
Esq., was appointed editor, and after his death, in 1861, 
F. J. Furnivall, Esq., succeeded him. But having 
found no publisher willing to take the enterprise in 
hand and bear the expense of it, the Philological So- 
ciety could pay its editor no salary; hence he was un- 
able to give much time to the work. He soon dis- 
covered, however, the necessity of doing a preliminary 
work, 

Many of the books that must be read before a com- 
plete English dictionary can be made, existed only in 
manuscript ; others in rare or inaccessible printed cop- 
ies. Mr. Furnivall saw the necessity of printing these 
books, and for that purpose founded “ The Early Eng- 
lish Text Society.” The management of this Society 
has required a great part of his time and strength for 
twenty years. Experience showed the need of other 
helps, and he founded “The Chaucer Society,” “The 
Dialect Society,” “The Ballad Society,” and, lastly, 
“The New Shakspere Society.” With all these, un- 
paid labors upon his shoulders he had but little leisure 
for work at the dictionary ; yet, with the assistance of 
a few faithful readers, he accumulated about a ton and 
a half of material in manuscript. So much having been 
done in the way of preparation, the Society, in 1879, 
entered into an agreement with the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, in the University of Oxford, whereby 
the materials gathered by this Society are to be used 
for making a dictionary, under the editorship of Dr. 
J. A. H, Murray. 

I enjoyed the privilege of spending a day with Dr. 
Murray by invitation ; it was among the pleasantest of 
many pleasant days in England. Dr. Murray is a gen- 
ial, simple-hearted Scotchman, unpretentious in manner, 
hearty in his hospitality, in which he is surpassed by 
his wife only. His great learning does not crush out 
his common sense. He seems to be entirely free from 
the peculiarities and eccentricities by which genius 
and learning are sometimes rendered impotent and use- 
less. He has a sane mind, in which great powers and 
great acquisitions are blended in perfect harmony and 
equipoise. His residence, a small, plain house, is in 
Mill Hill, a suburb of London. It is a mile and a half 
from the nearest station on the North London Railway. 





As I was wandering around, trying to find my way, 


Dr. Murray himself, having come out in search of me, 
met me and conducted me to the house. After a pleas- 
ant dinner, I looked into his arrangements for diction- 
ary-making. 

He has erected an iron building, detached from his 
dwelling-house, for the safe and convenient storing of 
the materials. This is his Seriptorium,—the workshop 
in which one of the great books of this century is to be 
made. This room has been fitted with blocks of pig- 
eon-holes, 1,029 in number, for the reception of the 
alphabetically-arranged slips, and with writing-desks, ref- 
erence-stands, and other conveniences. Here I found 
two young ladies busily engaged in sorting and arrang- 
ing the extracts in alphabetical order under each word. 
Then another assistant, a young man, takes all the slips 
belonging to a single word, and carefully arranges them 
in chronological order. Next, the chief assistant, Mr. 
Herrtage, draws up an outline of the history and defi- 
nition of the word as illustrated by the extracts. Fi- 
nally, Dr. Murray takes the word in hand, and, accept- 
ing, modifying, or rejecting the work of his assistants, 
writes out the full definition according to his best 
judgment. 

The dictionary will be made. The Clarendon Press 
Company is amply able to bear the expense of the en- 
terprise. The editor is receiving a salary, so that he 
can give his whole time to the work. It is not ex- 
pected to be completed in Jess than ten years, — it may 
require twelve or fifteen years. Dr. Murray is young, 
—about forty-three years old, — strong in body and 
mind. He has the privilege of giving the best years of 
his life to this great work, which will make an epoch 
in English philology. It is estimated that the diction- 
ary, on the plan proposed, will fill about seven thousand 
pages, each page considerably larger than the page in 
Webster's Unabridged ; hence it will contain about five 
times as much matter as Webster’s or Worcester’s con- 
tains. ‘ 

A word about the scope of the dictionary. It will in- 
clude every Old English word that survived the shock 
of the Norman Conquest, and every word introduced 
since the twelfth century, whether now obsolete or in 
use, excluding all words that are only local or dialectal. 
A complete biography of each word willbe given. The 
first extract will be the passage in which the word first 
appears in the language, followed by one extract, at 
least, illustrating the form and use of the word in each 
subsequent century. All changes of meaning that have 
occurred in the history of the word are to be carefully 
traced, and fully illustrated by suitable extracts. Of 
course, this biography of a word will begin with a full 
account of its birth and of its ancestry. 


Dr. Murray tells me that in his History of the Eng- 
lish Language, soon to be published, — an enlargement 
of his admirable article in the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
—he will give a diagram, showing visibly the historic 
contractions and expansions of the stream of English 
speech. It seems to me the history of the language is 
indissolubly connected with such a diagram drawn by 
nature on a magnificent scale. The English language 
came to England across the North Sea, which may be 
taken to represent its volume and force in the first cen- 
turies of its existence as a cultivated, literary speech. 
The Straits of Dover, over which the Normans came to 
invade England, may aptly represent the stream of 
of English speech as narrowed by the effects of the 
Conquest. A whole sea of words could not force its 
way through so narrow a channel, and therefore thou- 
sands of good, strong, rich, thought-laden words were 
stranded, wrecked, buried, in the sands, and lost for- 
ever. Tnen comes the modern period of marvelous 
growth, fitly represented by the world-embracing ocean 
over which the English language has been borne to 
America, Africa, Asia, Australia, and the islands of the 
sea, and spread “abroad wide as the waters be.” Our 
English language has become a mighty ocean, capable 
of bearing upon its bosom the accumulated thoughts 





and experiences of all mankind. 
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THE PEDAGOGUE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. 


BY C. H. GATES. 


At the opening of the session of the seventh congress 
of the society of Instituteurs dela Suisse Romande at 
Lawrence @ discourse was pronounced by M. Boiceau, 
Conseiller d’ Etat, in which, among many interesting 
illustrations of the increasing importance accorded to 
education in our days, he, to use his own expression, 
«detached a page from the history of pedagogy,” giv- 
ing the following account of scholastic life in ancient 
Athens when it filled the world with its glory. 

“Tt was not astonishing,” said the orator, “ that ped- 
agogy occupied a large place among a people so much 
given as were the Athenians to the things of the mind. 
That which Athenian pedagogy sought was not so 
much the acquisition of varied knowledge as the devel- 
opment of character. That which the master was 
never to lose sight of, was to inspire his pupil with 
respect and love for the institutions of the Republic, so 
that, becoming acitizen in his turn, he should apply 
himself not only to preserve them pure, but also to 
ameliorate them. 

“ At the age of six or seven years the young Athenian, 
educated up to that point by woman, passed into the 
hands of a pedagogue. When we pronounce this word 
we immediately invoke the venerated image of a 
Father Girard or a Pestalozzi; or perhaps on hearing 
the name, we see appearing before our eyes the be- 
nevolent face of one of those masters who gave us our 
first lessons and of whom we preserve a pious remem- 
brance. For the little Athenian boy there was noth- 
ing of the kind, for under the features of his paidagogos 
he never thought of finding an affectionate friend ap- 
plying himself to form his heart and adorn his mind. 
The paidagogos, in the literal meaning of the word, was 
a leader of children, for the most part a slave, chosen, 
not for the reason of his moral or intellectual qualities, 
but simply because he was no longer fit for other ser- 
vices. It is thus we learn that Pericles, the tutor of 
young Alcibiades, gave to his pupil, in quality of paid- 
agogos a certain Zopyrus, a Thracian by birth, the old- 
est of his slaves, who had become useless on account of 
his advanced age. It is also stated that he had been 
named for such a post only because he had been neces- 
sarily dispensed from other work. 

“Tt is clear that to men recruited from such ranks the 
task of educating and instructing the young could not 
have been entrusted. The paidagogos gave material care 
to the child; he never quitted him, conducted him to 
school and brought him back thence, carrying on his 
shoulder, as says a certain writer, the books and other 
objects of which the scholar made use. On their re- 
turn home, he was present at the child’s amusements, 
prevented him from contracting bad habits and manners, 
@ point upon which people were originally very exact- 
ing, not tolerating by any means among their youth 
that liberty of manners for which we are so indulgent 
in our day. 

“The paidagogos remained attached to the person of 
his pupil until the age of 16 years. Thus, then, we see 
the young Athenian, if he is the son of a well-to-do 














unattractive this picture may be, it is by no means 
Imaginary ; the description thereof is to be found in 
the pages of Greek and Latin authors.” 








WHY, AND HOW, SHOULD THE TEACHER 
READ? 


BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS. 


It is presumed that every teacher reads much of the 
best permanent literature, and a good deal of the cur- 
rent literature of the better sort; but aside from this 
general habit of reading, he has a special need and de- 
sire to read in special ways; he is dealing all the time 
with specialties which he must constantly renew his 
preparation for. He must gather the latest information 
in history, geography, or science, that he may be a liv- 
ing guide to his classes; he must read to satisfy his 
own craving for knowledge, and to illuminate and in- 
spire him for his theme. He must read according to 
his desire and the demands of his work, and not solely 
according to his opportunity; what he has filled his 
mind with, he will pour out for those who ask it of him. 
If he is animated with a love of learning, if he reads 
for a purpose, if he knows what book he wants and 
seeks for it rather than accept the book that happens to 
be in his way, he will be the better and the more thor- 
oughly-equipped teacher. For instance, my class in 
history is on my mind. I have enough in the text-book 
for the pupils to commit to memory on the subject in 
hand, but I want more; how much richer will the les- 
son seem, how much more will the pupils carry away, 
if I speak with the flush of recent reading on that point, 
if Ican talk about it and make suggestions and relate 
anecdotes, if I can let the heat-lightning of some vigor- 
ous thought and vivid description play around it from 
my own aroused interest and reénforced knowledge of 
its connections and details, if the spirit of a lively de- 
scription but lately read can be thrown into the recita- 
tion-hour! It would be a great deprivation to a teacher 
not to have access to a large library, for he so often 
wants a few pages in a book, now this book and now 
that; he wants to consult one and another for a few 
minutes, or for some special end. A great deal of this 
selective reading must be done constantly by the live 
and wide-awake teacher. 


All this preparative reading must be complemented 
by good, systematic thinking, — thinking in order to 
determine what you want to read, and thinking to digest 
what you have read, that you may give it out in order, 
and with a lively interest that shall arouse and impress 
the class. There is no greater satisfaction in the teach- 
er’s life than to see the absorbed attention and the 
kindling interest of his pupils, as they respond to his 


own ardor and drink in the clear stream which flows 


from his thought and study. 
But shall the teacher read only to crowd his mind 


with facts, or to fit it for the best work he can do? 
Shall he not read for recreation ? Certainly, if he feels 
the need of it. 
healthful and pure, is a duty. But many teachers find 
that relaxation more truly and beneficially in an aban- 
donment to the sympathy and beauty and rest of nat- 


The relaxation of light literature, if 


rip Gring, spsompanied by He ore a" ’ phage, ure; there is no alloy in that unbending of the intellect 
DA ysl Ppa and elasticity of feeling, but perfect rest and refreshment. 


takes his place on benches, rising as they recede, oppo- 
site the chair occupied by a learned teacher, under whose 
direction he is going to commence acquiring that 


knowledge which shall make of him a cultivated man.|teacher cannot do without. 


There is, however, a more fundamental reading, —a 


professional reading, if we may call it so, —which a 


He is as much bound to 


Whether his name be Alcibiades, Themistocles, Soc-|read in the line of his calling as a lawyer or a minister 


rates, Plato, Sophocles, or Euripides, all passed through 
the same course. If on the contrary, his father be a 
man of small means, the child will probably go alone, 
small as he is, to demand instruction of some half- 
starved teacher who holds his school in the open air, and 
who, as he can do no better, consents to give at the cor- 
her of a street, or at the meeting of cross-roads, in ex- 


in his; he must study his science deeply and wisely, 
avail himself of the garnered wisdom of the masters in 
his profession, keep his tools sharp by whetting them 
against the clear steel of other minds, keen on the same 
track, quick with the same ideas. He needs to read 
that great science, Pedagogy, in its various departments, 
—psychology, metaphysics, the analysis of the mind, 
the sequence of brain development, the moral nature, 


he is to educate, and all the as yet unarranged depart- 
ments of this wonderful and supreme science to which 
he has chosen to devote his life. He needs to refresh 
himself with the sympathy and experience of other 
workers, to stimulate both heart and intellect with the 
result of the labors of those who have spent their lives 
in the same service and with the same great ambition. 
He needs to add the recorded observations of his brother 
scientists to his own, to compare and balance ideas, to 
receive suggestions, — in short, to gain new motive 
power, to quicken the esprit de corps, so valuable and 
effective for workers in rank, so powerful as an impetus, 
and so tremendous an engine in gaining ground, the 
momentum of combined enthusiasm. 


Let himgead from Bacon to Spencer, from Ascham 
to Arnold, from Pestalozzi to Froebel, from Horace 
Mann to Mr. Dickinson. Let him read the representa- 
tive organs of his profession, the fresh inspiration which 
crowds the columns of the Journat or Epucation 
and kindred publications ; it is like keeping the blood 
warm with healthy exercise, and filling the lungs with 
fresh oxygen. Here are the practical educators speak- 
ing with spontaneous utterance week after week ; it is 
all alive with active work and a real enthusiasm, bright 
with the glow of intelligent observation and experiment. 
These pages will help you day by day, will lift you from 
@ mere routinist to a truly scientific worker; they will 
educate you imperceptibly, evolving your own zeal and 
original force, making you an earnest student and prac- 
titioner in your profession; they will draw you out to 
contribute the result of your personal observation and 
experience, so that your individuality shall enter into 
the body politic, and add its force to the working-power 
of the whole. Take the papers and magazines of your 
profession, care for the cause as the soldier for his flag, 
and read and write for the acknowledged organs in the 
great science you are trying to master. 








TWELVE PROPOSITIONS 


On the Relations of the State to Higher Education, by Dr. Rosins, 
of Canada. 

1. The good of the Commonwealth alone justifies the 

interference of the State with education. 

2. It is for the good of the Commonwealth that such 
an education, as every boy and girl of twelve or fourteen 
years of age should have, be within the reach of every 
child within the State. 

3. Two classes within the State must now be distin- 
guished, — those who toil and those who direct the 
toilers. 

4. Those who direct the toilers are either those who 
possess extraordinary natural ability, or those who have 
inherited an assured possession. 

5. It is not for the good of the Commonwealth that 
the school-life of the masses should be much prolonged, 
for while nature is yet plastic they must acquire the 
manual-dexterity and the habits of patient, persevering 
labor, which are essential to their happiness and their 


success. 
6. It is for the good of the Commonwealth that the 


leaders of society should have a more liberal, more 
thorough culture, and so a much more prolonged course 
of education. 
education.” 


This is what is meant by “higher 


7. In such an education only the few can participate, 


—want of talent, want of time, want of means forbid it. 


8. Every child has an equal right to share in the ad- 


vantages of the common education provided by the 
State, but it is not just that the State should make 
public provision to secure for a class advantages that 
cannot be shared by all. 


9. The child of the rich has a just claim that the 


State shall expend on his education as much as on that 
of the child of the poor man, but no more. 


10. Whatsoever, therefore, the education of the child 


of the rich man, whether from its superior character or 








change for a miserable pittance, lessons which perhaps 
are hardly worth the small sum demanded. However 


the order of the unfolding of those spiritual forces which 


from its longer duration, costs more than the education 
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of the poor man, must in justice be borne by the rich 
man himself. 

11. But when the child of the poor man gives evi- 
dence of character and intellect so superior that he will 
hereafter be a leader of men, it is for the good of the 
Commonwealth to see that he shall have, at the public 
cost if necessary, an education that shall soften his 
manners and ennoble his mind. 


12. It is the interest of the State, then, to establish 
and maintain in centers of population a system of su- 


perior schools, subsidized by the State funds to the same 
extent as the elementary schools, but mainly supported 
by fees, open to all who pay the cost, and at the cost 
of the State to such as give evidence of extraordinary 
talent. ? 








MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
te the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 








SotuTions RecErvep.—From O. B. Zell, New Blooming- 
ton, Ohio, Prob. 153; from W. W. S., Probs. 153, 154, 148, 
151; from J. T. Ewing, Ionia, Mich., Prob. 153; from J. A. H., 
Prob. 154; from J. M. Maxwell, Louisville, Ky., Prob. 145; 


from S. W. Clark, Portsmouth, N. H., Prob. 148; from E. P. 
Evans, West Unity, Ohio, Prob. 154: [The solution of this 
problem may also be found in any trigonometry.—Eb. | 





SOLUTIONS. 

PROBLEM 148.—A man owes $1000 on a note, with interest 
at 64¢ per cent., payable semi-annually in advance. He sends 
$100, with the request that the. proper endorsement may be 
made on the note. How much shail the creditor reserve as 
interest? How much shall he tndorse as part payment? 
Please give a rule which will cover any case of the kind. 


Ido not agree with the solution of this problem given in 
No. 15 of THe JouURNAL, by A. J. Dew. I do not see why 
he says ‘‘ the $100 payment is worth $103.25 since the prece- 
dent named in the note required interest in advance.’’ Inter- 
est on the note ($1000) is required in advance; but what has 
this to do with interest on the interest due? $32.25 of the 
$100 payment (if no more were paid at least) would call for 
no interest in advance on itself. My answer is, indorse on 
the note $69.77. Now there remains due on the note $1000 — 
$60.77 = $930.23. The interest on this balance, $930.23 for 6 
months at 64<¢ per cent., is $30.23; the endorsement $69.77, plus 
interest on the balance remaining, $30.23, = $100. I have as- 
sumed (as did Mr. Dew) that this $100 is paid at the time 
when the semi-annual interest is due; it is reasonable to as- 
sume this in this example, as it is the time the note called for 
the interest to be paid. Try Mr. Dew’s answer. He says in- 
dorse $70.75. Now, then, of the $1000, the debtor has in his 
hands $929.25, on which he is to pay 6 months interest in ad- 
vance. This interest is $30.22. The payment, $100, lacks 
$0.97 of the sum of $70 75 and $30.22. 

Let z = sum to be indorsed; 


Then z + (1000 — z)o-4 = 100; z = 60.77, the indorsem’t. 


Or, deduct the interest of the $1000 from the payment: $100 — 
$32.50 = $67.50. Now, as the debtor is to make an indorse- 
ment and has paid interest in advance on the note, he ought 
to have interest in advance on the indorsement,—i. e., the in- 
dorsement minus the interest on the indorsement must equal 


$67.50; or $67.50 is oe of the indorsement. $67.50 — 0.9675 


== $69.77, the indorsement. This principle applies whenever 
the payment is made. (Interest, of course, will be due on in- 
terest that is overdue.) Hence, 

Ru.e.—Subtract from the payment the interest due (with in- 
terest on this for the time overdue, if it is overdue); divide the 
remainder by $1.00 minus the interest of $1.00, at the given 
rate for the time before the next interest is due: the quotient 
will be the sum to be indorsed. : 


In many of the examples that are given there is an ambigu- 
ity, or a falsity in the language. Thus: 


PrRoBLEM 145.—A ladder standing on a horizontal plane and 
leaning against a vertical wall, when moved out 16 feet at the 
bottom slides down 4 feet at top. Find length of ladder. 


From the solution of this, in No. 15 of Taz JouRNAL, it is 
assumed that “leaning ’’ means standing vertically against the 
wall; and the example is too simple to be worthy a place in 
your columns. If “‘jeaning’’ means vertical, then enclitics 
and proclitics must all be orthotone. It never occurred to me 
that the example meant any such thing as is assumed. 

e, Mass. W. F. B. 

[W. F. B. is right. The problem is not stated with suffi- 
cient definiteness. As for its being too simple for Taz Joun- 
NAL, when it is assumed that the ladder was vertical in its 
first position, we are not so sure. The call has constantly 
been for more simple problems.—Ep. | / 
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PROBLEMS. 


; nas Se ae is oe at Greenwich, what —= 
8 at a place having . Longitude ? at a place having 1 
E. Longitude ? r, 5. FON. 


PROBLEM 156. — When it is noon at Greenwich, what time 


SNOW-FLAKES AND SNOW-DRIFTS. 
[Like white doves, or like Death on his pale horse.) 





BY MRS, M. T. GALE. 


The follo study of words, mostly adjectives, was given to the 
oung ladies of Miils College, California, to show the copiousness of our 
guage. 


Asking approval of alliteration, 
Before we begin we beg benediction, 


Candor, and caution in critics who censure 
This daring description of delicate snow-drifts. 


Angelic aeronaut, airy and active, 
Aerial avalanche, alpine and awful, 
Beating men, buffeting, blinding and burying, 
Bountifully broadcast, brilliant in beauty, 
Birdlike and buoyant, yet bringing a blessing, 
Coming so constantly, crowding and chasing, 
Covering all closely with cerements, 
Carving such curious conceits on the casements ; 
Crystals, once clear cut, now crushed by collision, 
Coronets crested and cast from cloud-ceiling, 
Can still be cold, so calm, chilling, and cheerless, 
Driving its drifts down destructively, drearily, 
Dismally direful, and dreadfully deadly, 
Daintily draping and decking dull deserts. 


Elfish, erratic, empyreal! 
Elegant, exquisite, endlessly eddying! 
Frosting the farms and the firs and the fences, 
Fringing the forests with fantastic fern-fronds, 
Flying all feathery, fleecy, and foamy, 
Flinging its flakes forward, faultless as flowers, 
Falling from far, from full-fed, frosty fountains, 
Glittering, glistening, gossamer, gauzy. 


Gems that are God-given, gracefully 
Hast’ning from heaven, how hurrying headlong, 
Having the heads of the hills all so hoary, 
Heaving its heaps up higher and huger, 

Icily idling in isolate islands, 

Jauntily joining in jollity joyous, 

Kissing the king and the kittens and kingbirds: 
Lassies and lads love to laugh at its lightness. 


Lillylike, lovely, yet lawless, 
Loit’ ring lazily, lingering lovingly 
In myriad mazes, or in mountainous masses, 
Noiselessly nestling ’neath the nooks of nature, 
Omniform opulent,—only observe it! 
Perfectly pure, so pale, pearly, and peerless, 
Poising on pinnacles, perched picturesquely, 
Playing with plumage and pinions on pine peaks. 


Quelling by quantity quietly, 
Roving round restlessly, rioting ruthlessly, 
Sweeping on swiftly, and surging on sealike, 
Scatte so spray-like, sailing so swan-like, 
Stealing in stillness, slow, solemn, and shroudlike, 
Softly and silently shed by sweet seraphim, 
Showered so strangely, shining and star-like, 
Towering and tipping the turrets of temples. 


Tossing in tempests terrific, 
Toying tenderly with tracery tasteful, 
Transiently trimming the twigs and the tree-tops, 
Unwearied, unsullied, unspotted, unearthly, 
Volatile visitant,—a volley of vapor; 
Voyaging vaguely, all visible veiling, 
Waving white wings, and wrathfully warning, 
Whirl’d by wild winds the world wrapping so whitely, 
Youthfully yielding, sent yearly 
From the zone of the zenith, blown zigzag by zephyrs. 








VARIETIES. 


— Anecdote of Petrarch. — The following anecdote, related 
by Tiraboschiin his great work, Storia della Letteratura Ital- 
iana, is one of the best in the whole range of literary history. 


Petrarch, having occasion to visit the court of King Robert 
of Naples, in the capacity of ambassador, on his departure had 
proceeded to Rome, and after solemnly receiving the laurel, 
had passed on to Parma. A master of grammar in Pontre- 
moli, old and blind, hearing that the poet was at Naples, and 
impatient to make the acquaintance of a for man whom he 
had formed the highest esteem, undertook the long and fatig- 
uing journey thither. Leaning on the shoulder of an only son, 
he accordingly set out, and arrived at Naples. The king, learn- 
ing of the fact, commanded him to be summoned, and sur- 
prised at seeing the old man, who, worn with age, looked like 
a statue of bronze, admonished him that if he wished to speak 
with Petrarch there was need of haste, since the latter had de- 
parted some days before, with the intention of returning into 
France. 

“I am ready,”’ replied the old man, “‘ to travel to the far In- 
dies, if I can only find him.” 

Wondering at these words, the king provided him with all 
things necessary for the journey, and honorably dismissed him. 
The aged grammarian, arriving at Rome, found Petrarch 
already gone, and returned in grief to Pontremoli. There he 
ascertained that the poet was in Parma. Again he set out, 
and traversing the Apennines, still covered with snow, at last 
reached his destination, and was conductell to the house 
where Petrarch was lodged. Who can express the transport 
of the blind old scholar on finding himself in the presence of so 
greata man! Causing himself to be supported by his son, or 
one of his pupils, who had accompanied him, he embraced the 
head which, as he said,jhad conceived such noble ideas, and 





have the antipodes of Greenwich ? what: tg xy 
or after?) = , F. N. 


Three days he remained in Parma, and during this time could 
not be torn from the side of his beloved Petrarch. One day, 
finding himself surrounded by a great crowd of people who 
had been attracted by so unique a spectacle, he turned to 
Petrarch and said: 

‘*T fear that I may annoy you, but I can not satisfy my de- 
sire to look at you; and it is but just, perhaps, that you should 
allow me to enjoy a pleasure which I have purchased by so 
long a journey.”’ 

On hearing the words look at you, spoken by a blind man, 
the bystanders broke into a loud laugh. 

‘**T call you to witness,” said the old man, again addressing 
Petrarch, ‘“‘ whether I do not, blind as I am, see you better 
than al] these railers, who gaze upon you with their two eyes. ”’ 

At this fitting reply all laughter ceased. At length Azzo da 


Correggio, filled with admiration for the ancient scholar, 
loaded him with honors and rewards and dismissed him to his 
home, 


— A well-know lady artist, resident in Rome, relates that 
standing one day near the statue of the Apollo Belvidere, she 
suddenly became aware of the presence of a countrywoman. 
The new comer, a well-to-do-looking American woman, intro- 
duced herself as Mrs. Raggles, of , Missouri, and then 
asked, ‘‘Is this the Apollo Belvidere ?”” Miss H—— testified 
to the identity of the work, and the tourist then said, ‘‘Con- 
sidered a great statue ?”? The interrogated lady replied that 
it was generally thought to be one of the masterpieces of the 
world. ‘* Manly beauty, and all that sort of thing ?”’ said the 
lady from the land of the setting sun. ‘‘ Yes,’’ responded the 
now amazed artist; ‘‘it is said to be one of the noblest rep- 
resentations of the human frame.”’ ‘‘ Well,’? exclaimed Mrs. 
Raggles, closing her Baedeker, and with arms akimbo taking a 
last and earnest look at the marble, “‘ I’ve seen the Apollo Bel- 
videre and I’ve seen Raggles, and give me Raggles !’’—Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 





— Thomas Hughes’s colony in Tennessee has run against 
the liquor question. They kept sober-until the natives found 
them out and began selling liquor in their immediate vicinity. 
They have found out the remedy. A wise State law enacts 
that no liquor-store shall be permitted, under heavy penalties, 
within four miles of a school-house, and they have have built 
the school-house. 








THE “LOOKER - ON.” 


— It is a common belief that intellectual pursuits are over- 
stocked with talent, and that mechanical and industrial pur- 
suits are yearning for hands. Nothing can be farther from 
the truth. That there are many aspirants to positions for 
which they are not fit is very true, but such persons are un- 
fitted, not through mental cultivation, but the want of it. 
‘** Education is good when it fits a man for his place in life,’’ 
says an organ of religious Bourbonism. What court or au- 
thority in this country, with its magnificent and unlimited op- 
portunities, is to decide beforehand what a man’s place in life 
shall be? Is the priest at the baptismal font to christen Tom 
a butcher, Dick a baker, and Harry a conservator of soles? 
Shall the momentous question of a youth’s career be settled 
by the bishop at confirmation, and one boxed off as an attor- 
ney, another slapped off toward the medical profession, and a 
third smitten on the cheek for a pedagogical career? What 
would Franklin, Lincoln, and Garfield have been condemned 
to in such a system? Not only is there plenty of room at the 


top, but the largest room is at the top. In the city with 
which your ‘‘ Looker-on”’ is best acquainted, three schools 
are to open pretty soon. For the principalships, at $1,650 per 
annum, there are no male applicants, while for the positions 
of janitor, at a net salary of $800, there are thirty aspirants. 


—** To turn a good farmer into a worthless lawyer, or an effi- 
cient mechanic into a helpless clerk, is not to educate; and 
yet the whole drift of public-school ‘‘ education,” aided by the 
craving of American parents for ‘gentility,’ does this con- 
tinually.”’ . 

The above shows the helpless, not to say vicious, ignorance 
of those who oppose the public schools. It is well known to all 
who do not live in the traditions and superstitions of the past, 
that it requires more information, and a more skillful use of 
it, to farm successfully in these days than to practice law ; 
and that a thorough education is the best equipmeut for a me- 
chanical pursuit. The success of a lawyer is often secured by 
packing a jury; but the soil is a jury that will not be fraud- 
ulently tampered with, and the sun is an impartial judge. No- 
body but a fool, or one profoundly ignorant of practical affairs, 
would talk of turning a good farmer into a poor lawyer, or an 
efficient mechanic into an indifferent clerk. One may learn by 
rote that “the less will not contain the greater,’”’ but a dunce 
will not know which is which. Speaking of a youth, the same 
writer says: 

“A prolo attendance at the public schools him 
idle bovond he time when he should be at work, py he 


him, with a smattering of useless knowledge, to grope along 
with unskilled hands, ss best he can.” ; i 


Idle in a public school! How is that for a non sequitur? 





issed the hand which had written such graceful things. 


The public school and idleness are contradictory terms. Men- 
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a activity is the essence of public-school discipline ; and the 


mental tension resulting from such trained activity is what 
stands by a man or woman through life, whether the labor im- 
osed on them be mental or bodily. When this priest-ridden 
scribe associates idleness with schooling, he should remain at 
home with his ** brothers. 


_‘“Jtis notorious that the body of teachers in the public 
schools consists of half-trained young women, who start out 
to teach that they may earn sufficient money for luxuries 
until they marry. If the teacher is merely a reader of text- 
pooks, the course of instruction pursued in the public schools 
js without flaw. Most of the teachers can read the text-books, 
and consequently are deemed fully competent for their posi- 
tions. Appointed through political influence in most cases, 
nothing except that influence is really required of them. As 
the pupils do the greater part of the school-work at home, the 
teacher, with a fair knowledge of the three R’s, succeeds very 
well in filling her place in the glorious public-school system.” 
—Catholic Review. 

The writer of the above has in his mind’s eye the schools of 
New York city and Brooklyn. As is well known to educators, 
the schools of those cities do not compare well with those of 
other large and smaller cities of the United States. But what- 
ever their faults may be, it is unkind of the Catholic Review 
to expose their shortcomings, because all the corruption of 
those cities is due to the Review's constituency. Itis not the 
American and Protestant girls that look for favors at the 
hands of Kinsella and Kelley. If ill-qualified young ladies are 
appointed to and retained in teachers’ positions through polit- 
ical influence, it is the co-religionists of the Review that are 
the beneficiaries of the nepotism, and it is unspeakably mean 
in the Review to give the matter away, and atrocious to use 
the tort of its own party in New York and Brooklyn as an ar- 
gument against the comparatively pure administration of the 
public schools of other cities; and especially so inasmuch as 
the protegés of the rings are usually the incompetent output 
of the schools which the Review would substitute for the 
public schools, if it had the power to doso. The party to 
which the Review belongs, — the social and religious, not nec- 
essarily political party, — stands in the position of one who 
has committed a debauch and then applies the term ‘‘ prosti- 
tute’’ to the wretched victim. Such would be the case if the 
statement were true ; but the statement is as false as it is ma- 
licious. In a system of schoolsin which corporal punishment 
is not practiced, glaring incompetency cannot long retain a 
place, There are degrees of efficiency in all systems of 
schools, but it is manifestly absurd to say that a teacher with 
no qualification, and sustained entirely by political influence, 
could long retain her position. The children would redress 
any such grievance by summarily ejecting the incompetent. 
The chances are, that among the lady-teachers of New York 
there are hundreds who could “‘ double discount” the slan- 
derer of the Review in a general examination, hundreds who 
are his equals in ‘‘mere book-learning’’ and vastly superior 
to him in capacity, efficiency, and taste. It is no wonder that 
Americans distrust Catholic candidates for office. The whole 
people are judged by such nest-befouling utterances as the above. 
The bulk of the laity listen to the noise as they listen to thunder 
and other inevitable rumblings; they let the sound in at one ear 
and out at the other, knowing that itis only noise. Ifthe public 
schools were made an issue in politics, they would be sustained 


as vigorously by Catholics as by any other class. No doubt the 
Review has a respectable following in the East, but such 
papers in the West for the most part subsist on blackmail and 
the credulity of Protestant advertisers. 


— Ata late meeting of the San Francisco Board of Educa- 
tion @ teacher was discharged, and the following resolution 
adopted: 

Whereas, It is a well-known fact that so oy bm there are 

e 


tongues they will wag, especially those of the female persua- 
bone which will wag in a very eccentric manner; therefore, 


Resolved, That the board strongly recommend that, when a 
lady applies for @ position to any director, she should be ac- 
companied by a ng or friend, — not from any possible fear 
of injury to the ady, but that there may be no uncertain re- 
port of the meeting, thus avoiding scandal and consequent 
trouble to the department, 


The teacher was discharged for talking of a member of the 
Board, and the resolution was intended for a joke over the 
circumstance. The resolution would have more value, and the 
joke more point, if a couple of precautionary measures were 
Suggested, such as that the lady come provided with a rawhide 
to punish impertinence, and a supply of disinfectants for her 
Comfort and health. Why so many small men get on school 
boards, and why men of ordinary stature become so Lillipu- 
tian in prineiple and practice, is one of those conundrums 
which the future must elucidate. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — DECEMBER, 1880. 

(The calculations are all made for the latitude & Boston.) 
Mercury rises 10d. 5h. 32m. morning. 
Mercury rises 14d, 5h. 39m, = 
Mercury rises 18d. 5h. 50m, - 


Mercury will be at its greatest western elongation (21° 8’) on 
the 13th, and may be easily seen and identified by all early 
risers between the 10th and 18th of December. On the 16th 
he rises 1h. 34m. before the sun, and a few minutes after the 
beginning of morning twilight, at a point 26° 1’ south of the 
east point, and 5° 32’ north of the sunrise point. To those 
who are favored with a good horizon, and ;who desire to be 
sure of seeing this coy planet, we would say: A few days prior 
to the time of your intended observation mark the sunrise- 
point of the horizon by placing yourself in range with the Sun 
and some stationary object; on the given morning at the time 
of the rising of the planet as given above, place yourself in 
the same position, and look 54° (about the distance between 
the * Pointers’’) north of that point of the horizon where the 


Sun will rise. He is in the constellation Scorpio, and about 5° 
directly north of the bright-red star Antares; Mercury being 
the brighter, though much the same color. The red planet, 
Mars, is also in the same constellation and quite near, being 
about 4° directly east or below Mercury, and also inferior to 
him in brilliancy. 


Venus sets 10d. Th. 6m. evening. 
Venus sets 20d. Th. 29m. ” 
Venus sets 30d. Th. 54m. “ 


Venus is in the constellation Capricornus, the Goat, and 
will rapidly increase in brilliancy until next March, when she 
will be at greatest brilliancy. She will be 4° south of the 
Moon on the 4th, 


Mars rises 10d. 6h. 15m. morning. 
Mars rises 20d. 6h. 12m, ” 
Mars rises 30d, 6h. 8m. “ 


Mars will be very close to Mercury on the 23d, in the morn- 
ing only 1° south. 

Jupiter in meridian 

Jupiter in meridian © 20d. 6h. 39m. i 

Jupiter in meridian 30d. 6h. 3m. - 


Jupiter will be stationary on the 4th, 7° sonth of the Moon 
on the 10th, and at eastern quadrature, 90° east of the Sun, 
on the 31st. 


10d. Th. 17m. evening. 


JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 

a ee 1d. 9h. 5m. evening. 
res | es ee 1d. 11h. 20m. Ki 

I, Oc, Dis. 2d. 6h. 22m. id 

I., Ec. Re. 2d. 9h. 45m. Pa 
© the ta 3d. 6h. Im " 
«ie. 2 oe 38d. 8h. 45m. ” 
eee ee: 5d. 8h. 34m. - 
* IIL, Ee. Dis. 5d. 11h. 5m, is 
* Il, Oc. Dis. 9d. 8h. 14m. +f 
“« 2 thie. : a &. Gm iy 
a ay ‘S  Saee  Sa “eee nis 
nis I., Oc. Dis. 16d. 10h. 6m. - 
“ I, Tr. Eg. 17d. 9h. 31m. " 
ais I, Ec. Re. 18d. 8h. 6m. of 
“ TIL, Tr. Eg. 23d. 6h. 21m. ” 
” I., Oc. Dis. 25d. 6h. 29m. “ 
ied) Ae ae 30d. ‘Th. 37m. a 


EXPLANATION.—Tr., Transit, or passing across the face of the planet; 
In., ingress, or beginning; Zg., egress, or ending; Oc., occultat on, or 
passing behind the planet; Zc., eclipse, or passing into the planet’s shadow; 
Re., reappearance. 


During December the reappearance of the satellites in case 
of an eclipse will only be visible; the satellites passing from an 
occultation into an eclipse. The shadow will be thrown to the 
west or right of the planet. 

With good telescopes, though small, the shadows of satel- 
lites I. and II, may be seen to cross the planets disc during the 
transits given above. The shadow of I. enters and leaves the 
planet’s disc 1h. 10m. after the satellite itself, and that of sat- 
ellite II., 2h. 23m. 


Saturn in meridian n 
Saturn in meridian 20d. Th. 26m. . 
Saturn in meridian 30d. 6h. 47m. . 


Saturn and Jupiter are very near each other, and are the 
only bright bodies in their portion of the heavens. Jupiter is 
about 12° furthest west. 


Uranus in meridian 25d. 4h. 44m, morning. 
Neptune in meridian 25d. 8h. 20m. evening. 


The earth will be nearest the Sun on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1881,—over three millions of miles nearer than on the 


3d of July last. 


10d. 8h. 6m, evening. 


ECLIPSES. 

There will be three eclipses in December, 1880, — two of the 
Sun and one of the Moon, as follows: 

1. A partial eclipse of the Sun Dec. 1, visible in the Antarc- 

nly. 

mae A total tie of the Moon Dee. 16, invisible in North 

America, except upon the Pacific Coast, where the Moon 

sets at sunrise totally eclipsed. In California and Oregon the 


eclipse begins as follows: 





Eclipse begins. Total begins. 
San Francisco, 5h. 35m. morning, 6h. 44m. morning. 
Sacramento, . 5h. 40m. ” 5h. 49m. pe 
Portland, . @ 65h. 36m. “ 6h. 45m. 
Salem, - « Sh, 44m, a 6h. 53m. 


The whole of the eclipse will be visible in Australia. 
3. A partial eclipse of the Sun Dec. 31. In the eastern part 
of the United States {the Sun will rise more or less eclipsed. 
At New York city the middle occurs at sunrise and the end at 
8h. 44m. morning. At Boston the end occurs at 9h. 14m. 
morning. Visible, also, throughout Europe, but near sunset. 
SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL 8TARS, CONSTELLATIONS, 
AND CLUSTERS, AT 9.00 P. M., DEC. 20, 1880. 
Looking southward.—Near the meridian nothing of import- 
ance is to be seen below the earth’s path (sun’s apparent path), 
and the Pleiades are just above it and a few minutes east of 
the meridian. Algol, in the Head of Medusa, is directly over- 
head, and the segment of Perseus 10° north of it. 
West of the meridian the Whale stretches nearly to the 
horizon, Aquarius is setting, and the Great Square of Pegasus 
is midway between the meridian and horizon and high up, 
East of the meridian, low in the south, the Great Dog and 
Sirius have just risen; higher up the Little Dog, with Procyon, 
is about the same distance above the horizon, and the beauti- 
ful constellation Orion intervenes between them and Taurus, 
with the Pleiades and Hyades. The Twins are about half way 
to the horizon. 

Looking northward.—The Great Bear, Dipper, and Pointers 
are near the horizon in the northeast. The Little Beer, Little 
Dipper, and Draco are at the left, and a little below Polaris 
and Cassiopeia is above and a little to the left. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


DECEMBER 20, 1880. h. m. 

a Andromede (Alpheratz) in meridian . 6 8 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) in meridian . ;: oe ” 

8 Persei (Algol, variable) in meridian . yo ni 

7 Tauri(Alcyone, Light of Pleiades)in merid. 9 41 “ 

a Tauri (Aldebaran) in meridian . - 10 29 a 

a Aurige (Capella) in meridian ‘ ; ie = 

8 Orionis (Rigel) in meridian : , “| fa ” 

a Orionis (Betelguese) in meridian . ‘ 11 49 “ 

a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) rises 7 44 = 

a Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises ,. ; ok 2 1“: 

a Leonis (Regulus) rises , . 9 15 rs 

a Virginis (Spica) rises ° ; ° » 2 I1morning. 
a Bootis (Arcturus) rises . é ° $ 0 58 “ 

a Scorpionis (Antares) rises ° e . & @ * 

a Lyre (Vega) sets . ° ° ° 9 56 evening. 
a Aquille (Altair) sets . ° ° 8 16 os 

a Cygni (Deneb) sets ; ° ° 1 13 morning. 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) sets 8 50 evening. 


Penn Yan, N. Y., November, 1880. 








RIGHT NAMES. 


Mrs. Rickoff’s instructive paper in the April Primary Teach- 
er, (p. 227), on teaching the reading of the articles a and the, 
makes me feel a hope that, soon, another of the many old stum- 
bling-stones yet left inthe way of the annually-renewed mil- 
lions of little learners may be removed. I refer to the giving 
of false and misleading names to vowels, — needlessly calling 
one vowel by the name of another. We inherit the bad habit, 
and it is time that we should shake it off, as we have done of 
late with several other old-time errors. Through this habit 
we call all vowels, whether long or short, by long names, and 
usually by a long name that does not correspond, but belongs 
to another short vowel. Yet itis as easy, with practice, to 
sound any vowel short as long. If there is temporary diffi- 
culty it is because the voice has never been trained; the 
teacher who gave the first lessons had not taken care, or had 
not known how, to rectify the voice at the outset. It is as 
necessary to good reading and speaking that each voice-sound 
shall be true, distinct, and well delivered and articulated, as 
that an instrument of music shall be capable of producing the 
exact notes required, before playing an air or joining in a con- 
cert. And there is no real difficulty in naming short vowels by 
their true sounds ; for we hear Mrs. Nolan calling her boy 
‘ Pat,’ with as far-reaching and as facile an utterance as Mrs. 
Morgan’s when she calls her boy ‘ Mark’ ; although she has 
but a short, abrupt vowel and two voiceless mutes (atonics) 
to use; while Mrs. M. has, in her boy’s name, the most open 
of all vowels,—long, if need be, as breath will hold to make it, 
and flanked by two fully-voiced and continuant consonants. 

Webster, in the opening paragraph of the great Dictionary (p. 
Ixxiii.), speaks of a as being naturally the first letter, because 
it represents the first vocal sound naturally formed, heard in 
far, mart (heard, too, from the throat of the new-born infant). 
But its name in English is @ (ay)! although the Italians, 
French, Spanish, Scotch, etc., name it 4 (ah). 

In the best First Readers now used, the first vowel that is 
taught is a in at, which is the short vowel corresponding to d. 
This is very much more frequent in English than 4. Both are 
very open (throat) sounds ; (dis a more front-mouth modifi- 
cation of them, used before certain front-mouth consonants ; 
and, as some pronounce, with a somewhat rounded passage 
verging towards ¢ (aw). See Webster (p. xli.); (and the “‘ Ho- 
mographic Alphabet,” as to mouth-positions). 

This one vowel-sound is wisely adhered to at first until, by 
its use with some of the easiest and most common consonants, 
the child gains an idea of how words in type correspond 
with words as uttered, and what reading is ; how the sounds 





made with the mouth are pictured on the paper. Other most 
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frequent vowels are then brought in, one by one, and the child 
can be led to directly comprehend their use, with the conso- 
nants already learned. These should have no other name, at 
this early stage, at least, than their own proper abrupt sounds. 
Further on, ai, ay, and a-e, as in cane, pale, can be called 4 ; 
and ea, ee, can be called é. This, carried out, clears the road 
into books of some sore obstructions. A useful, irregular 
word, as are, or aunt, can be brought in, now and then, asa 
droll oddity, and it will soon be familiarized when the phonetic 
principle of reading, — the ground of its oddity, — has first be- 
come familiar. The e and the a are seen by the child to 
be of no use, — merely a fashion ; but, being a fashion, must 
be followed. 

In teaching these first lessons there is vast gain in calling the 
first vowel used by its real sound, d or a. All the difficulty 
about the right enunciation of the article a then vanishes, for 
it all comes from the falsehood of, at first, telling the child 
that @ordis a. There would be no more of this starting of 
the child wrongly,—as if to bring it round again with a wrench, 
and to fill its tender mind at the outset with doubts and fears 
and dislikes,—prepense. The great secret of success is to ‘ be- 
gin aright,’ and then to have a smooth road onward. Such a 
change is easily made by any individual teacher without wait- 
ing for the dictum of an Academy of Letters (an institution 
greatly needed for English-speaking nations), or any other offi- 
cial authority. When, sixty years ago, I was learning the let- 
ters, some old people around called z ‘ izzard,’ but I was taught 
to call it zed. After I grew up I came among teachers who 
had shaken off the superfluous d from this zed and called it 
* zee.” Why should not ess aitch be called she, or, better yet, 
by its own proper sound purely. And so with th and (ph, 
gh=f) nn, ff, ll, ee, 00, ete.,—all single sounds. Even to ch 
it is best to give its most common and frequent sound of ¢sh. 
The rare variations of French sh, as in chaise, and Greek k, 
as in chyle, are soon learned, when they turn up later, and 
through their very oddity. 

As to spelling, that is by far better learned with the pencil- 
point, — by writing the letters, —than by merely stating their 
alpha beta names orally. Oral spelling is a worse than absurd 
process. It never does, and never can, make a practical speller. 
It wastes time by months and years; leads to bad tones and 
cadences; inveterates bad utterance and pronunciation; and, 
as long as it is kept up in our schools, it obliges us to call each 
of the seven aliases of a, as specially marked by Webster (d, a, 
a, a, ,a @, @,) by one name for all, —as wrong and misleading 
a trick as if one were to call Tom, Dick, Harry, and four more, 
all by the name of ‘ Bill” Whocould tell which of the seven we 
mean? And who else is to rectify such ingrained, inherited 
deficiencies and errors, if not the teachers of this present pro- 
gressive time? Let children copy words and phrases, first 
from the board or book, and later from their memory of them 
as they appear in the book, and so learn spelling and correct 
language-forms, punctuation, etc., all together. For this exer- 
cise from memory the French method of dictée affords a very 
convenient and facile method of visual dictation, without 
showing any letters. 

I should have said that the article a can be ‘ emphasized’ 
quite as impressively if called 4 as if called @. A slight ac- 
centuation, and rhetorical pause after its utterance, does all 
that is necessary to give full force to such a phrase as “‘ He 
said ‘ 4 cat,’ not ‘ thé cat.’”’ 

The pronunciation of the article the is unsettled. Webster 
endorses thi before a vowel, and thi before consonants, and 
thé when emphatic. The Readers used in our schools mark 
it thé before a consonant, and ‘‘usus, quem penes arbitrium 
est”’ agrees, so far as our region goes. The turgid and usurp- 
ing @ is not distinguished for euphony; 7 and é are nearest to 
a pair, being almost the same vowel; and the one type-form 
thi can serve for thé, if that pronunciation of the article is, 
ever preferable to thi. 

See a conspectus, showing the comparative frequency of 
vowel-occurrence in English : 


i and the number of letters, in each verse are as follows (omitting 
verse 6 in totals) : 

WERE .nccsa 0s 1283 4 5 6) 7 8 910 111213 14 Tot. 
No. in each verse, 31 34 23 30 25 (37) 29 3428 20 39 33 28 20 374 
No. consonants, 58 7045 57 39 (63) 52 564726 63 52 36 25 626 
No. of sounds, 89 104 68 87 64 (100) 81 90 75 46 102 85 64 45 1000 
No. letters used, 100 125 85 108 74 (120) 99 119 86 63 132 106 76 54 1227 


From this it appears that the vowels rank in order of frequency, as 6, 4, 
I, 6, I, Sr, &, ete. 

Another test, in which 6,000 words of a magazine essay were counted, 
gave the order, i, 5, &, 5, tir, 6, de, A, 55, etc. ss 








SCIENCE. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


The fall meeting of the National Academy of Sciences began 
Tuesday, Nov. 16. The members assembled at the new Anthon 
Hall of Columbia College, where the Greek room was placed at 
their disposal. The president, the venerable Prof. William B. 
Rogers, of Boston, was unfortunately prevented by illness 
from attending. His place was ably filled by Prof. O. C. 
Marsh, the distinguished paleontologist of New Haven. 
Among the members present were, President Barnard of Col- 
umbia College; Prof. J. S. Newberry, of the Columbia School 
of Mines, and president of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences; Sec. J. H. C. Coffin, U. S. N., of Washington, D. C.; 
Prof. George F. Barker, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and late president of the American Association; Prof. Charles 
A. Young, the astronomer, of Princeton; Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, 
Rumford professor of Chemistry at Harvard College; Prof. 
Alexander Agassiz, of Cambridge; Dr. J. H. Trumbull, of 
Hartford; T. Sterry Hunt, the geologist of {Montreal; Prof. 
Benjamin Silliman, of Yale College; Prof. E. H. M. Peters, of 
Hamilton College, and Prof. Edward C. Pickering, of Cam- 
bridge, both astronomers; Prof. Edward D. Cope, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Prof. H. A. Newton, of Yale College; 
Profs. A. M. Mayer and Henry Morten, both physicists, and 
connected with the Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken; 
Profs. John W. Draper and Henry Draper, of the University 
of New York; Lewis M. Rutherford, the astronomer of New 
York city; Prof. Charles F. Chandler and Prof. O. N. Rood, 
of Columbia College; and Prof. James Hall, the State Geolo- 
gist of New York. 

THE FIRST DAY. 


The number of papers read and discussed at the first session 
was seven. The first paper on the list was by Prof. A. Agas- 
siz. Its title was “‘ Report of the Dredging Cruise of the U. 8S. 
steamer Blake, Commander Bartlett, during the Summer of 
1880.’ The details of the cruise relative to the scientific in- 
formation accumulated were enumerated. This was contrasted 
with previous expeditions, and such points as the late cruise 
was especially designated to elucidate were naturally more per- 
tinently discussed. One of the most important results was 
information obtained concerning the limits between which the 
deep-sea fauna exists. This limit was found to be about 450 
fathoms deep. At about this depth the outermost limit of an- 
other belt of animal life was found, extending from a depth of 
450 feet to one of 150fathoms. The connection and relation of 
these two faune were carefully studied. The coast of South 
Carolina was chosen as a base of operations. An immense pla- 
teau 120 to 150 miles in breadth is found to extend along the 
coast over which the Gulf Stream flows. This plain is presumed 
to have been the original eastern limits of this continent. Atits 
end an abrubt descent occurs, and it was along this line of de- 
scent that a great many of the most interesting facis about the 
marine fauna were obtained. The wealth of animal life was 
found to exceed that found at any part of the tropics. The 
amount of work accomplished was considerable. On earlier 
cruises of the Blake, one dredging a day was thought quite ac- 
tive employment, but continued practice had so increased the 
skill that on the last day of the expedition eight hauls were 
made. 

The next paper on the program was on the “‘ Intimate Struc- 
ture of Certain Mineral Veins,’ by Prof. B. Silliman, of Yale 
College. This paper embodied some of the material accumu- 
lated by Professor Silliman during his trip to the West last 
spring. He does not accept as satisfactory the assertion made 
by early mineralogists, that the association between gold and 
the sulphides is universal. In opposition to this theory he 
cited the occurrence of a deposit of quartz, which was very 
rich in gold but utterly destitute of sulpherets. The peculiar 
occurrence of the Brodie vein was alluded to, the feldspathic 
element of which had undergone decomposition, giving rise to 
a number of singular mineralogical compounds. He also re- 
ferred to those curious cavities which are so often found in 
quartz crystals, minute and transparent bubbles surrounded 
by an umbra, which is obviously due to difference in refrac- 
tion between the inclosed liquids. When a thin section of the 
rock had been prepared by grinding, the contour of these cells 
was shown well by transmitted light. They were variously 


round and round. This was attributed to those containing 
liquefied carbonic acid. 

A short note by Prof. James Hall, on the “‘ Relation of the 
Oneenta Sandstone to other Sandstone Deposits in the Cats- 
kill Region,’’ was then read. 

Prof. Wolcott Gibbs followed, with a paper on a ‘‘ New Meth- 
od of Analysis.’ A more thorough development of the elec- 
trolytic methods of determination was proposed. A solution 
containing a metal is poured into a glass beaker, at the bottom 
of which a thin layer of mercury had been previously placed ; 
a strong current of electricity is passed through the liquid; 
the metal is thrown down, and forms an amalgam with the 
mercury. The increase in weight of the amalgam over the orig- 
inal mercury indicates the amount of metal. On being ques- 
tioned as regards the rapidity of the operation, Dr. Gibbs re- 
plied that the weaker the battery the longer would be the time 
required, and that a battery-power of two or three cells would 
probably precipitate three or four grams of zinc in an hour. 

‘* On Some Recent Experiments in Determining the Electro- 
motive Force of the Brush Dynamo-electric Generator,’’ by 
Prof. Henry Morten, of the Stevens Institute, was the next 
paper. The Brush generator was chosen on account of its 
adaptability to the desired experiments. Its essential parts 
are the revolving magnets and the four pairs of helices. The 
experiment was begun by the introduction of about a quarter 
of its power into each helix, with a revolving disk carrying 
contact-points, and adjustable in such a manner that contact 
could be made at any azimuth. The charge and discharge 
were measured by a Thompson’s galvanometer, and reduced 
to equivalents in volis. After repeated experiments and com- 
parison of results, a perfect agreement was found. 


A second paper by the same gentleman followed. Its title 
was, ‘‘ Measurement of New Forms of Electric Lamps opera- 
ting by Incandescence.’’ The new Maxime electric lamp was 
the one chiefly referred to. This lamp consists of a carbon- 
ized loop placed in a small, bulb-shaped globe, from which the 
air is first partially exhausted, and then the vapor of gasoline, 
or some similar hydrocarbon, is introduced, and the bulb 
sealed. A current of electricity is now passed through the 
loop, and if defects exist in the material at any one point, 
causing differences in resistance to the current, such points 
will be heated to a white heat sooner than the other portions, 
and this focal heat decomposes the gasoline, and carbon is de- 
posited on the defective spot. When the lamp has become 
equally carbonized, and no weak spots exist, the surplus gaso- 
line is pumped out. The lamp was placed in a photometer, 
and one-half the current passed through a differential galvan- 
ometer, and the other half was passed through a set of resist- 
ance-coils suspended in the air. Professor Morten’s results 
show that the light produced per horse-power was equivalent 
to 600 candles. The inventor claims that it can be run up to 
1,500 candles. This paper was received with enthusiasm by 
the members of the Academy, and at a reception given later 
in the evening, by Prof. Henry Draper, his laboratory was 
lighted with eight of these new Maxime lamps, screwed into 
the chandeliers in place of the ordinary gas-burners. Each of 
these lamps burned with a brilliancy equivalent to 50 candles. 


SECOND DAY. 


The opening paper of this day’s session was by Prof. J. E. 
Hilgard, of the U. S. Coast Survey, on “The Basin of the 
Gulf of Mexico.’’ He began by giving a short account of the 
history of the Gulf exploration. The first survey of the shores 
and sounding of the approaches was begun by the late Prof. 
A. D. Bache, in 1846, and continued until 1861, when the Civil 
War prevented its completion. It was in this connection 
that Prof. Louis Agassiz examined the Florida reefs. In 1855 
a section was taken from Cape Florida to the Bahama banks 
by Lieutenant Craven. The greatest depth was found to be 
370 fathoms; later soundings by Commander Sigsbee showed 
580 fathoms across this narrow cut. Several other expeditions 
were referred to, but no important results were accomplished. 
It was not until the survey, begun in 1872 by Commander 
Howell, and recently brought to a successful close by Com- 
mander Sigsbee, that the general features of the basin were 
rightly understood. From the data obtained by this expedi- 
tion, the areaof the entire gulf is estimated at 600,000 square 
miles, one half of which has a depth of 100 fathoms. At a 
depth of 2,000 fathoms the real basin has an area of 55,000 
miles. The outlets of the basin are by narrow cuts, with pre- 
cipitous limestone walls. As regards the sources from which 
the Gulf Stream derives the main portion of its supply, no defi- 
nite answer can as yet be formed. It seemed very clear that 
it did not originate in the Gulf of Mexico, 

“The Origin of the Coral Reefs of the Yucatan and Florida 
Banks,’ by Alexander Agassiz, followed. The theory as ad- 
vanced by Darwin, from his study of the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, that the reefs were the result of an extensive subsi- 
dence, was found by Professor Agassiz to be untenable when 
the structure of the Florida reefs was considered. The for- 
mation of both the peninsulas of Yucatan and Florida orig- 
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bubbles could be seen in a state of intense agitation, whirling | 


inated by either volcanic action or else as an original folding 
of the earth’s crust, On this upheaval, driven by the winds, 
the currents brought sediments of animal matter, which were 
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deposited on the ledges and afforded food for the coral insects. 
These, when sufficient height had been reached, began their 
work, and in the course of time the land grew out of the 
water. Cuba, it is said, was at one time composed of two 
islands, but they were joined together by the growth of a coral 
reef, and the juncture soldered together by carbonic acid 
water. 

Lieutenant Schwatka, of the U. S. Navy, the commander of 
an expedition sent in search of the relics of Sir John Franklin, 
followed by reading a paper of ‘* Observations on Ice and Ice- 
pergs in the Polar Regions.’”” Two theories are held concern- 
ing the formation of the icebergs. One is, that they are the 
result of the corroding action of water undermining the edges 
of glaciers, until at some point where the least resistance ex- 
ists, they become detached. On the other hand, it is contended 
that they are of purely marine origin. Lieutenant Schwatka 
found that both of these theories were correct, and that in 
many cases icebergs were the results of the combined action 
of both methods. The height of icebergs is a subject on which 
most observers differ materially. This is attributed to the 
fact that the summit of the berg is apt to be obscured by a 
hazy mist which surrounds it. This phenomenon has the 


effect of deceiving the eye with regard to the proportions of. 


the inclosed mass. Various other facts of interest about ice- 
bergs were related, and the speaker passed on to a second 
paper on “The Duration of the Arctic Winter.” In this 
sketch he referred to the various opinions held as to the pro- 
tracted darkness of the Arctic winter. Four hours and forty- 
two minutes of twilight on the 22d of December is the shortest 
day known to man, at highest latitude ever reached by him,— 
93° 20’ 26”. Seventy-two miles further north the limit begins 
above which total darkness exists from Nov. 13 to Jan, 27. 
Some discussion followed the reading of these papers; then 
came Professor Silliman’s series of ‘*‘ Mineralogical Notes,’’ in 
which the genesis of the turquoises of New Mexico was de- 
scribed, and some ancient Aztec mining implements exhibited. 
The last paper was read by Mr. Scudder on ‘“ The Relation- 
ship of the Carboniferous Myriapoda to those of Later Spe- 
cies.” He found that nearly all the genera and species discoy- 
ered in America were duplicated in extinct European genera 
and species, M. B. 








POETS’ DAYS IN CINCINNATI. 


[The literary drill and culture which Supt, Peaslee has in- 
troduced into the schools of Cincinnati are well known 
throughout the country. The following circular explains in 
brief his method of work. The results, as we know from 
personal knowledge and observation, are admirable.—Eb. | 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
CINCINNATI, November 8, 1880. } 
To the Principals of Normal, High, and Intermediate schools : 
GENTLEMEN :—You will please devote the afternoon of Friday, Dec. 3, 
to the life and writings of Ulver Wendell Holmes. The exercises should 
consist of the reading of compositions on the lite and works of the author, 
of the recitation of gems by entire classes or grades, of declamatlons, of 
select readings, of music, and of appropriate talks by teachers and others. 
You are requested to give the hour each week now devoted to “ Gems of 
Literature,’ to teaching all the pupils the following, and such other gems 
from the writings of Dr. Holmes as you may select, 


I, 


Fast as the rolling seasons bring 
The hour of fate to those we love, 
Each pear! that leaves the broken string 
Is set in Friendship’s crown above. 
As narrower grows the earthly chain, 
The circle widens in the sky; 
These are our treasures that remain, 


But those are stars that beam on high. 
—“F, C. W.” 


II, 
While drifting afar to the dim vaulted coves 
Where life and its ventures are laid, 
The dreamers who gaze as we battle the waves, 
May see us in suushine or shade; 
Yet true to our course, though the shadows grow dark, 
We'll trim our broad sail as before, 
And stand by the rudder that governs the bark, 


Nor ask how we look from the shore. 
—* Sun and Shadow.” 


IIT, 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
> Cast from her lap forlorn! 
rom thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
han ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 
While on my ear it rings, 
hrough the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings: 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave the low-vaulted past; 

et each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free 


Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting see. 
—* The Chambered Nautilus.” 


‘4 IV. . 
pou hear that boy laughing ? You think he’s all fun; 
And © angels laugh, too, at the good he has done; 
And po children laugh loud as they troop to his call, 
the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of all. 


: ys, — always playing with tongue or with pen, — 
Sid Sometimes ‘have asked: —Shall we ever be men ? 
Till iy always be youthful, and laughing, and gay, 

¢)+ § dear companion drops smiling away 








Then here’s to our boyhood, its gold and its ! 
The stars of its winter, the eat its May leit ' 
And when we have done with our life-lasting toys, 
Dear Father, take care of Thy children, the boys ! 


V. 

I see the living tide roll on, 

It crowns with fiery towers 
The icy capes of Labrador, 

The Spaniard’s ** land of flowers!"? 
It streams beyond the splintered ridge 

That parts the Northern showers, 
From eastern rock to sunset wave 

The continent is ours, 
“ The Pilgrim’s Vision.”’ 
(The day appointed is not Dr. Holmes’ birthday, but the anniversary of 


the breakfast given in his honor last year by th i - 
tie Monthly. } g year by the proprietors of the Atian 








CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SYRACUSE. 





[As the advocates of the abolition of corporal punishment in 





jazpeaple of the successful conduct of schools without the use 


of physical punishments, the following letter from a distin-| 


guished gentleman in that city will be read with interest :] 


“Corporal punishment has been abolished in our public 
schools by order of the Board of Education. The fear of that 
: punishment, however, lingers still in our schools; kept alive, 
perhaps, by threats, perhaps by an occasional shake-up by the 
teacher. The supposed substitute is suspension from school, 
—more commonly, invoking the aid of the parent. The pupil 
receives corporal punishment, but at parental hands, It is 
difficult to tell what results have followed school suspensions, 
Some years ago I was a little interested in the matter. I saw 
that there were more suspensions than restorations, and I 
asked the secretary of the Board what became of the differ- 
ence, — the unrestored. He replied that he did not know. I 
followed up the question by another,—‘ Ought not somebody 
to know ?’ 

**T made one trip to Rochester to visit the Reform School 
there and make some inquiries. I found that some two or 
three years after the action of our Board of Education, there 
was a marked increase in the number of boys committed from 
this city,—out of all proportion to the increase of our popula- 
tion. But I could see that other elements entered into the 
question. There was a general increase in crime among peo- 
ple of all ages, resulting from the war and from hard times. 
Other studies demanded my attention, and I was compelled to 
abandon further investigations in what I thought was a prom- 


ising direction. 
“From limited inquiries, I judge that the teachers are not 
converts to the new doctrine. But their lips are sealed against 
any public expression. Were both parents and teachers rightly 
constituted and agreed as to modes of discipline, and the ne- 
cessity of proper discipline, then the question of the use or 
disuse of corporal punishment would be a different one. 
When a school commissioner tells me that he is opposed to all 
corporal punishment, I tell him ‘* That is not the practical 
question.” Itis rather this: Will such punishment be admin- 
istered most wisely, and with the greatest sense of responsi- 
bility, by the average parent or the average teacher, the latter 
being compelled to do it within certain rules of a superintend- 
ing board ?”’ ad 
syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1880. 











(QUESTION DRAWER. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 94.—Fuall River School Committee’s Conundrum. — In 
order to gain interest at 6 per cent. per annum and 5 per cent. 
clear, he would need to sell at an advance of 11% per cent, 
But for every $1.00 in sales he loses .12 in bad debts and run- 
ning expenses, and receives .88. And in order that his re- 
ceipts may be $1 115 he must mark his —_ at 1’ : = 

‘ = nee, Q. E. D. 
= $1267+ .*. .267-+ or 2615 per cent ri - ai lg 


No. 116. — Please give through your columns a description 
of Professor Bell’s Photophone, so far as is publicly known. 


As a reader of TE JOURNAL, have seen only occasional refer- 
ence SCIENTIST. 


[See Science for Sept. 11, 1880, published by J. Michels, 
229 Broadway, N. Y., price 10 cents; and Nature, published 
by Macmillan & Co., N. Y ] 


No. 117.—Where in Shakespeare shall I find,— 

1. ‘* Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself.” 

Ans.—Hamlet, Act IIL, Scene 4. 

2, Who granted ‘‘ Magna Charta,”’ and what are the prin- 
cipal rights included therein ? ‘ 

Ans.—‘‘ Magna Charta’’ (the “‘ Great Charter’’) was orig- 
inally granted by King John to the clergy, barons, and free- 
men of England. The principal rights secured by it were (1) 
no taxes shall be laid except by the consent of the persons to 
be taxed ; and (2) the right of every freeman toa trial by a 
jury of his peers. 

No. 110. I am an old shipmaster, and have been long puz- 
zled to account for the small quantity of tea thrown over from 


our schools have often quoted the eity of Syracuse as a noted : 


QUERIES. 


| No. 109. A B. Can two or more tele- 
graphic messages be sent from A to B at (1) the very same 








—“ The Boys.” { time; (2) by the very same wire that two or more are being 


sent from B to A? 


No. 110. What branch of mathematics should pupils 
| Study who have taken Greenleaf’s National Arithmetic, Rub- 
inson’s University Algebra, aud Bradbury's Geometry ? (Age 
about 16; capacity good.) K, M. K. 

No. 111. Can it be shown by experiment that sound is pro- 
duced by any other means than concussion? For instance 
| would the vibrations of a resonant body, like a tuning-fork in 
|a vacuum, if transmitted to the ear, produce the sensation of 
‘sound ? C. 

No. 112. What methods of punishment have been success- 
fully used in grammar and high schools in the case of roguish, 
| careless, and idle scholars, for play, inattention, and noise ? 
| Something that the teacher can use herself is required. State 
also the best way to stop snow-balling, squabbling, and rude 
noise on school-grounds, in a small yard containing 150 pupils 
of all ages. Please some one answer at once and relieve an 
anxious sister. F. M. Keyes. 


No. 113. _ Will some one of your correspondents give us in- 
formation with reference to the prizes offered in England for 
studies in Shakespeare ? 


No. 114. (1) In the following sentence, is 1492 a common 
or a proper noun? ‘ America was discovered iu 1492’ (2) 
Whatis the generally accepted theory in regard to the fact that 
the gastric juice does not act upon the stomach itself ? 


No. 115. Please give an algebraic solution for the values 
of x and y in the expressions, 27+ y=11; e+y?=7; and 
point out the crookedness of relation, ete., if there be any. 
Under what rule would you place it ? * 











LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[This department of Tae JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Hyde Park, Mass., to whom all cominunications relating 
thereto should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good orig- 
inal puzzles for publication, are svlicited. Answers in two weeks.) 








ENIGMA OF CONSECUTIVE LETTERS : 28 LETTERS. 
My 1, 2, 3, is never old. 
My 2, 3, 4, is a gentle animal, 
My 3, 4, is you and [, 


My 3, 4, 5, is a disease, 

My 4, 5, 6, was one-half of a great curiosity. 

My 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, is a part of the body. 

My 7, 8, 9, 10, is one-quarter of an immense surface. 
My 7, 8, is a note of value, 


My 8, 9, 10, is a great writer. 

My 11, 12, is a sweetheart. 

My 12, 13, 14, is belonging to us, 

My 13, 14, was land of the Chaldeans, 

My 13, 14, 15, holds drink and ashes. 

My 16, is a very small article, 

My 17, 18, is ‘*‘ The poor Indian.” 

My 19, 20, 21, we must all be, to live. 

My 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, is a gold or silver coin. 

My 23, 24, 25, has nine lives. 

My 26, is myself. 

My 26, 27, was first a biped, then a quadruped, and 
again a biped. 

My 26, 27, 28, was Creusa’s son. 

My 27, 28, was one of the oldest cities, 

My whole should be taken by all teachers, in weekly 
doses. 





ANAGRAMATICAL ENIGMA, 


The 20, 25, 12, 16, 31, 6, 47, 10, 37, 26, Not wag his N ? 
The 7, 4, 3, 3, 28, 46, 27, 83, 8, 4, 47, 25, Go, I don’t 


are. 

The 9, 39, 23, 34, 13, 3, 28, 30, 5, 1, 32, 45, 15, 18, To 
cure M. Pilotty. 

The 36, 41, 19, 35, 22, 34, Rest ye. 

The 44, 40, 21, 8, 11, 14, 29, 25, 24, 10, 2, Her “F.” is 
falty. 

The 17, 38, 29, 24, 5, 42, 46, 3, 36, Cuff El Nye. 

The whole is composed of 47 letters, and is familiar to 
every American. L, A, LOWTHER. 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


° I wrote a thrilling story 
For an editor down East, 
And thought the people in reading it 
Would have a mental feast. 


The editor was my first, much learned, 
And my second may well suppose, 
With my story fine, penned like my third, 
My hopes of fame arose. 
Judge of my feelings when, one day, 
The mail brought me a roll, 
Which [ unsealed, and there beheld, 
Returned, my precious whole. E. O. P. 


c 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 18. 


En1gmMA.—Education is the one living fountain which must 
water every part of the social system. 

Puzz_e oF Ports.—Thomson, Otway, Tennyson, Emer- 
son, Nairne, Cowper, Rogers, Addison, Herbert, Talfourd. 
—lInitials (re-arranged), Chatterton. 





Prize Competitors. — The following list embraces the 
names of competitors for the November prize, whose first lists 
of answers were received too late to be noticed last week: 
“* Joe,” Mendota, Ill.; H. C. ng ig Baptisttown, N. J.; 
“ Owa,”’ Avery, Mich.; Isabella M. Wilson, South Lee, Mass ; 
W. Hoxie, Frogmore, S, C.; ‘“‘R. W. L.,’”? New York city; 
“T. 8.,” Nashville, Tenn.; “F. E. K.,’? Toledo, O0.; Alice 
Eastwood, Denver, Col. 
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the three ships in Boston harbor, Dec. 16, 1773. The whole 





number of chests (343) would not half load a fifty-ton schooner. 
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THE WEEK. 


— A cold week, warm with Thanksgiving. Snow and ice, 
abroad and at home. Ice-blockades in New York and the| 
West. 


H.| ive teacher who wishes to keep abreast of the times in 


New Susscrisers to Tux Journat for 1881 will as France,—after various abortive attempts at the educa- 


receive the paper for December free. Thirteen months of, tion of her people, seems, at last, in a fair way to get 


Tux Jounnat for $2.50! Tell your friends. A por-| "Pon the ground an effective system of instruction of 
every grade. A normal school for white and colored 


pupils has been established, and a vast body of land will 
—— in time become available for the elementary and second- 


A PROMIENT school superintendent of New England | SY education. The Constitution of 1876 directs the 


volunteers the following important testimony, which Legislature to inaugurate the university as soon as 
will be of interest to our advertising patrons. Said he, practicable, and sets aside a million acres of land, a ter- 
“T make it a rule to buy all my books, school-furniture, titory considerably larger than Rhode Island, for its 
and supplies of all kinds, of those who make their an- endowment. Professor Cooper estimates this founda- 
nouncements through the advertising columns of the tion at $2,500,000. But painful experience in all the 
NATIONAL and New-EncLanp JourNALS oF Epvu- new States assures us that education for the few or the 
CATION.” many depends far less upon mighty possibilities in the 
shape of school lands than upon the determination of 
the people. The State of Massachnsetts disburses annu- 
ally somewhat less the $100,000 from its educational 
fund, while the people of Massachusetts tax themselves, 
in their local sovereignty as citizens of towns and cit- 
ies, between four and five millions for the free education 
of the.people. There are little rocky townships in 
Berkshire and sand-spits in Barnstable that vote an 
|annual tax of five to seven mills per cent. for the school- 
ing of their children. The one condition of realizing 
ithe hopes of enthusiastic prophets, like Professor 

A very significant sentence was dropped in a recent Cooper, is that the people of Texas be waked up to 
discussion on improved school-keeping, by a sensible such a realizing sense of their great opportunity that 
“layman,” “We are doing all we can with our young no member of its Legislature will dare shirk his full 
lady teachers, as young ladies are now constituted.” duty in organizing a complete system of education. 
Until the people are willing to pay the money that will Now that the Presidential campaign is over, let every 
call to the school-rooms several hundred thousand young aspirant for political honors in Texas be im- 


trait of Sears to the one sending the new name. 














“Tue advertising pages of THE JOURNAL save me, 
many times the price of the paper, in a year” said a 
wide-awake school-man in our office, a day or two ago. 
And so they are worth many times $2.50 to every act- 


school literature, and in a knowledge of school means 
and methods. Dont fail to tell your friends of their 
value to you personally, in these and other regards. 











— The Sioux Indian question is practically settled. 


teachers gotton up on a different plan of life, with @ pressed by its Superintendent of Instruction with the 


— A statue was erected to Alexander Hamilton, in Central different outlook from the present corps, it would only 
Fest, Monday, Nev. $8. seem inhuman to demand anything in school-work’ 


— Genera! Schofield is to be relieved from the command at ? ; 
West Point, and Gen. O. O. Howard will probably succeed him. | greatly in advance of our present achievement. As the 
— Eight hundred thousand dollars in specie were with-| average American teacher, male or female, “is now con- 


drawn from the bank of France for use in the United States. | stituted,” there must be a good deal of machine work in 
— General and President-elect Garfield made a visit i, ea a considerable amount of threshing children 


Washington. Cabinet-makers are now busy. RIB wy Ne : . 
-_ WS. Hayward elected mayor of Providence, R. L, to, “e aeglien SS = Grek Gem of bee rene ae 
succeed Hon. T. A. Doyle, who has served the city in that | *2¢ preparation of our boys and girls for American citi- 
office for sixteen years. zenship. There is no doubt that the average teacher is | 
— Hon. James L. Pugh elected U.S. senator from Alabama. |fully up to the average man or woman in any walk of| 
— The Ponca Indian question is now prominently PR wee in fidelity, earnestness and efficiency. But the 


the public, especially the Boston public. ; ‘ “oF 
= The efiiclal veto trom all the States shows thet General] melancholy fact is, that as the average American citizen 


Garfield received 4,439,415 votes for President, and General | ‘18 20W constituted,” we cannot expect the millenium 
Hancock obtained 4,436,314; Garfield’s plurality, 3,101. just now even in Boston. 

— Manager Abbey, in deference to public opinion, has de- 
cided not to produce the *‘ Passion Piay’”’ in New York. ° 7 

— Secretary Sherman in his forthcoming report will recom- Tue science of Astronomy has lost one of its most 
mend the recoinage of the silver dollar, making it equal in, devoted students and discoverers in the death of Prof. 
value to the gold dollar. James C. Watson, formerly of the Michigan Univer- 

— Indiana gives one Democratic electoral vote, by reason of sity. He was born in Elgin county, Canada West, 
a stupid bluuder of somebody. Jan. 28, 1838, of American parents, who soon after- 


— Secretary Thompson will recommend the passage of a) 7 yea : 
law authorizing the establishment at the Naval Academy of a ward settled in Michigan. He graduated at the Uni- 


grade of cadet constructors, At present there is no law au- versity of Michiyan in 1857, became teacher of mathe- 
thorizing the instruction of constructors, and although the | matics there and assistant at the Observatory. He was 
construction of a ship lies at the very foundation of the navy, appointed Professor of Astronomy, 1859, of Physics and 


arg “agp emcee ye rv constructors upon | 3Lathenatics, 1860 ; has been director of the Observa- 
the same fooliug as cadet engineers and cadet midshipmen, as | tory since 1863 ; he discovered eighteen asteroids ; 
he thinks it is quite as important to the Government that it | went to Iowa in 1869, and to Sicily in 1870, to observe 
should have iu its service men competent to build ships as to eclipses of the sun; and in 1874 was the head of a very 
have those who can construct the engines in them, sail them successful American expedition which observed the 


or fight them. F ; ‘ , : 
is Weddien Met. Batten, Sin. Sone mebediesied an Teesken, transit of Venus at Peking, China. For his various 
Nov. 30. Dr. March gave an address on “ Buildings and Ap-|#tronomical discoveries he was, in 1870, awarded the 


paratus of a Modern College.” President Hayes assisted at gold medal of the French Academy of Sciences. He 
the exercises, and made a speech. has contributed to many scientific journals, has pre- 

— A fund of $250,000 is proposed to endow the Presidential jared various astronomical charts, and is author of “A 
chair, Popular Treatise on Comets” (1860), and “ Theoretical 


— England. — Lord Coleridge has been appointed ehief- , 
justice of the court of Queen’s bench, in place of Sir Alexan-|A8tronomy, Relating to the Motions of the Heavenly 


der Cockburn, deceased. The British Parliament will meet) Bodies Revolving Around the Sun in Accordance with 
Jan. 6, a re rato on the first battalion of » ree: the Law of Universal Gravitation, with Numerical Ex- 
to to Irelan a li ” 
reat ne Sins aout Spsepeschatrss, amples and Auxiliary Tables” (1868), 
— British Coiumbia. — Rich gold and silver quartz ledges 
have been discovered on the Nasse river, British Columbia. Tue article on the University of Texas by Prof. 
— Ireland. — The work of the Boycott relief expedition to Oscar H. Cooper, in the International Review for De- 
Lough Mask having been completed, it has returned to Dub- comber, is one of those statements of fact which effect 


lin. The Boycott family has also arrived in Dublin. ie eittien: th 
— Deaths. — Governor (Blue Jeans) Williams, of Indiana;! *”® er like @ poem ora romance. This great em- 




















conviction that his political future depends upon the 
soundness of this particular plank in his platform. 








GOOD READING. 


In our youth we remember to have been, for years, 
on avery short allowance of good reading. We did 
not read more industriously than half the studious 
school-boys of to-day, and the country town in Massa- 
chusetts where we lived contained an exceptional group 
of superior families. But, as early as the age of twelve 
we had absolutely read every book in the town of any 
possible interest to an inquiring youth; and the advent 
of a new doctor, who brought the first copy of Shake- 
speare and a small library of readable books, relieved 
the stagnation of the situation. But we are inclined 
to think this very deprivation a good providence. Be- 
fore sixteen, we had been compelled to read, over and 
over again, Addison, Dr. Johnson, Shakespeare, Spark’s 
American Biography, and Harper’s Family Library ; 
with the novels of Cooper and Miss Sedgwick; one 
volume of Channing; and, once a week, the respectable 
Boston Weekly Messenger, containing the most celebra- 
ted Congressional speeches at an interesting political 
crisis. All told, before the age of sixteen, our reading 
was shut up to less than a hundred substantial volumes ; 
but these were read, pondered, and “inwardly di- 
gested,” and have never been forgotten. 

Outside of a few towns and cities, this was a favor- 
able specimen of the reading opportunity of a stay-at- 
home boy or girl, in New-England, forty years ago. 
The chief reliance of a young person fond of reading 
was the private library of the parson, or an occasional 
cultivated family, The day of village libraries had not 
come in, and the weekly debating society, with its in- 
troductory lecture, the germ of our present lecture 
system, was the only literary club. Henry Wilson 
read through the entire library of a country minister, 
in New Hampshire, while a “hired man” on a farm, 
before the age of twenty-one. One of the most charming 
of the female poets of New England was brought up on 
the old volume of “elegant poetical extracts,” which 
some of us remember as the best collection of English 
poetry a generation ago. But out of that intense and 
persistent reading of a few great books was wrought a 





W. R. Floyd (the actor), New York; Hon, Evarts W. Farr Pite,—more extensive than England and Germany com- 
(0.8. Rep.), New Hampshire. 


| bined, capable of supporting a population as numerous 


culture, both of the appreciative and creative faculty, 








Dec. 2, 1880. 
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which has stood the country well in hand through the 
opening period of American education and authorship. 
For there can be no doubt, the men and women who 
have left the strongest impression of original American 
power upon our country, hitherto, have been trained 
chiefly in the school of American life in connection with 
this prodigious reading of a few dozen books that sug- 
gested the whole circle of literary culture, 


Those days are forever gone, and it is a profitless 
use of time to scold or weep over the fact that our chil- 
dren live in a new mental heaven and earth. As well 
might an ocean-steamer, in the mid-Atlantic, complain 
of a superabundance of water, as the teacher or parent 
rail against the deluge of books that now threatens to 
engulf his lively charge. Our children and young peo- 
ple cannot be shut up in a mental closet, after the pat- 
tern of the fathers; and the attempt to educate an 
American youth on medizval principles develops only 
a novel phase of modern mental stolidity or brutality. 
For a modern American who, on principle, ignores the 
English and American literature and the European 
science and philosophy of the last half-century, is by 





no means, the kind of scholar that existed in that far-| 
off day, but a nondescript; as truly out of place as! 


Fulton, with his original steamboat, in the wake of the 


Daniel Drew plowing its midnight path from Albany 
to New York. 

The thing we want to save for our children is the 
habit of intense, patient reading of the world’s few 
good books, or of the best that fall in the way of any 
particular child. Such books are still rare, and the 
boy who has climbed a few of them need not tire his 
legs tramping through the vast realm of foot-hills over- 
looked from their summits. There is but one way now 
in which this ean be accomplished. If a child, at a 
proper age, can be thoroughly introduced to one real 
author, led through his books and brought into vital 
communion with the “hiding place of his power,” he 
will not be tempted to fill himself with husks; but will 
goon making the acquaintance of other books and au- 
thors. of the same sort. It seems to us, that a good 
deal of the instruction in English literature fails at 
this point. A pupil is not introduced to English Lit- 
erature by committing to memory a compendious his- 
tory of English literature, or even a weekly exercise in 
repeating poetical “ gems.” On the contrary, this sort 
of instruction lays the foundation of that hop-skip-and- 
jump style of going through authors which leaves the 
mind of the reader flippant, shallow, and dry; trifling 
with the surfaces of culture, untouched by the influ- 
ence of the noblest minds. It may be well to give a 
high-school or academical class a chart of English au- 
thorship, with a few light-houses and buoys indicating 
the great channels of thought that fertilize the differ- 
ent periods of English and American history. But 
this is properly the work of the history class; and 
nothing is really done for the student in literature till 
some author of commanding power is taken in hand 
and read thoroughly by teacher and class, till the dull- 
est soul in it comes to know, in some measure, the 
power of a great book, If but one thing can be done, 
let it be this. Better give your whole school one ses- 
sion a week with your most accomplished teacher, in the 
thorough reading of one great author suitable for the 
class, than fill their minds with a senseless catalogue of 
authors and titles relieved by a few extracts; like a 
dull suit of linsey-woolsey illuminated by the dreary 
glimmer of an occasional brass button sewed upon the 
homely suit of melancholy grey. 

Every good teacher should begin early to teach her 
children how to read the morning newspaper in fifteen 
minutes, and the weekly journal or magazine in an 
hour. Otherwise, our young people will be inevitably 
swamped in a whelming ocean of journalism, and never 
find the time to read a good book. Half-a-dozen men 
and women are the life of American journalism; and 
the magazinists worth reading can be counted on one’s 
fingers, The bright youth who is initiated, at fourteen, 
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into the art of disemboweling his newspaper and maga- 
zine in the least time and the most decisive way, has 
gained an art more valuable than a college diploma for 
the vital uses of life. 





BOSTON SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 





Some Apvice.—Mr. Dickerman is to be congratulated upon 
his election, at the last meeting of the school board, to the po- 
sition of master of the Brimmer School. The school board, 
too, are to be credited with doing an act of justice, long de- 
ferred. Many vacancies, which have occurred during Mr. 
Dickerman’s long and honorable service in the Boston schools, 
have passed him by, solely because his modesty would not let 
him scramble for, and clutch at, these positions. It is nota 
flattering word to say of any school committee that the higher 
positions in the schools which it superintends must be won 
not by honorable toil and long experience, but by methods pe- 
culiar to self-seeking and wily politicians. Yet, in the past, 
and within a very recent period, we have seen just such 
methods successfully practiced in this goodly city. ‘‘ Breth- 
ren, these things ought not so to be.”” Thesuccess of any sys- 
tem of schools rests largely with the teaching corps. School 
boards may legislate and pay salaries, superintendents may 
elaborate courses of study and supervise the work, but after 
all, however important these agents may be, the teacher is 
more influential than them all; he is the foundation, pillar, 
and cap-stone of the system. In all legislation, that should be 
had continually in miud. But our sehool board, or rather 
members of it, have not always remembered this very impor- 
tant principle. Had they, it seems to us that before this they 
would have settled upon some fixed plan of promotion from 
grade to grade. A teacher ought to work faithfully without 
even hope of reward, it may be; but certainiy he would work 
no less faithfuily if there was a certainty of reaching the high- 
est position in his line of work before the great shadow had 
struck him. And we are inclined to think that so long as 
poor human nature is what it is, the certainty of greater honor 
and pecuniary reward would be acontinual stimulus to broader 
and better work. When a vacancy occurs at the head of any 
school, why should not the teacher next in rank, and who has 
been longest in the service of the city, be invited to the posi- 
tion ? And why not let the same principle obtain when va- 
cancies occur in all the other grades, even to the lowest? 
Under such a policy there would be individuals who would 
not advance as rapidly as under the present custom; but the 
teachers, as a whole, would be sure of advancement at regular- 


that he was a terrible fellow in his early prime ? We think it 
would be an excellent plan to place all the supervisors upon 
the witness-stand. They have been connected with the schools 
now many years; they must know the conditions of good gov- 
ernment, and ought to be able to judge whether the schools 
can be properly controlled without corporal punishment, or an 
equivalent, which legislation has not yet revealed to us. More, 
we have anew superintendent. We trust he will also be in- 
vited to throw light upon the vexed question. Dr. Eliot gave 
to the Board the sentimental view; let it now hear the practical, 





DRIFT. 


— We would suggest that magazines with a balance on the 
right side, like the Popular Science Monthly and the Atlantic 
Monthly, might profitably invest in a man who knows some- 
thing of the actual state of American school-keeping, and save 
themselves the reputation of becoming the champion blunder- 
ers of the continent. There is no disgrace in avuiding even a 
topic so fruitful in literary and scientific interest as the public 
school, But the people who support, and the teachers who 
instruct in these schools, have the right to expect that great 
popular magazines shall know facts patent to any school com- 
mittee-man, when they assume the rdle of public-school re- 
formers. The Allantic Monthly has just discovered that in 
Germany the normal school has a practice department; but 
declares that American normal schools are rarely provided 
with any practicing schools at all.’ The fact is, that the first 
State normal school in America was established with a prac- 
tice department, which it still retains; and, outside a few 
schools in New England, every normal and training school in 
the country has an effective practice-school. Prof. Sylvanus 
P. Thompson, in the Popular Science Monthly, declares that 
the public schools are managed “to the utter exclusion of 
any teaching of drawing, or of the simplest facts of science 
and of natural history. The professor has probably never 
heard that industrial drawing is a compulsory study in the 
common schools of Massachusetts, and is found in nearly ail 
the chief towns and cities of the North, and that, for the past 
fifteen years, lessons in elementary science and natural history 
have been generally introduced in public-school work. The 
people are greatly obliged to a few dozen of these lofty fellows 
who are, just now, making the air vocal with their reforms in 
public school-keeping; but would suggest that an excellent 


basis for the career of an educational reformer is knowledge of 
what now exists, and mental fairness to meet out justice to 
the 100,000 teachers who are doing the work in the national 
schoolroom. 





— It strikes us as a painful waste of valuable time in schoo! 








recurring periods, and to every one who had proved himself 
competent, an opportunity of reaching the goal of a reasonable 
ambition would, at some time, come, 


CoRPORAL PUNISHMENT.—Our friends at Mason street have 
begun their struggle over the corporal punishment question. 
The majority and minority reports have been accepted, and 
the debate is upon the motion to adopt the majority report. 
This report forbids corporal punishment in all the schools ex- 
cept the grammar, and there confines its infliction to the mas- 
ters. Kev. Mr. Thayer, of South Boston, made an able argu- 
ment, at the meeting of Nov. 23, against the adoption of the 
report, taking a broad and sensible view of the matter. He 
ridiculed the idea that physical chastisement is degrading, 
and believed that it would be impossible to properly con- 
trol some children without it. Mr. Thayer is right, and we 
| challenge the opponents of corporal punishment in school 
to show a single large town or city in this country or in Eu- 
rope, having a system of schools the children of which are gov- 
erned and controlled without resort to corporal punishment, 
or penalties which influence with ten-fold greater force the 
fears and nervous susceptibilities of the young transgressors. 

The Judge thought to get some comfort from Colonel Par- 
ker, we suspect, when he called for his opinion as a member of 
the Board of Supervisors. But the Colonel not only took 
grounds in favor of corporal punishment, if circumstances de- 
manded it, but volunteered the opinion that he would have no 
rule at all upon the subject. Two weeks ago we were obliged 
to criticise the supervisory board, of which Mr. Parker is a 
| member, but we are glad to be able to say this week that the 

Colonel! seems to be himself again. It is true, as he says, that 
| the way to rid the schools of too great an amount of corporal 
punishment is to place in every room an excellent teacher. 
And we agree with Colonel Parker in saying further, that, 
after that excellent teacher bas been found, she should be al- 
lowed to have her own way in governing her boys and girls, 
| without “rule, let, or hindrance,” and that she should never 
be degraded by regulations requiring her to record, for private 
or public eye, the unpleasant occurrences of the school-room. 
lwe trust that, at the next discussion, some one will invite 
‘that other supervisor to give his views,—he who was formerly 
a master of one of the schools, and who wrote, or said, to the 
committee: ‘There is not money enough in Boston to hire 
me to do what I did twenty-five years ago; but I really thought 
I was doing God’s service then, but I see clearer now.”’ Does 
that mean that he would not punish at all, or a confession 














institutes and conventions to utilize great audiences, hungry 
and thirsty for the last word about the children, as opportuni- 
ties to trot out amateur vocalists, discordant instrumental 
clubs, or any of the dozen and one species of public torture 
disguised as public entertainments, The way to build upa 
genuine interest in education among the teachers and the peo- 
ple, is to cram every educational meeting with vital talk, and 
the best illustration of the best methods of instruction. If 
there is a fellow around who is aching to pour forth a grist of 


newspaper anecdotes or stale jokes, assign him to a depart- 
ment and let all who come for that sort of thing attend the 
show. Stick to education at educational meetings, and let 
every other fellow hire his own hail. 


— Superintendent Wickersham has ‘‘spoken out in meet- 
ing” concerning the late action of the School Board of Phila- 
delphia in refusing to appoint a city superintendent of schools. 
He has told the good people of the City of Brotherly Love a 
few things that everybody outside of Pennsylvania has long 
known concerning Philadelphia public schools. With a large 
number of admirable teachers, aud many good buildings the 
school supervision of the city is inefficient enough to destroy 
any system of public instruction. An hour in the admirable 
private school (Penn Charter, 12th street) of Master Jones, a 


down east Yankee, polished by European culture, and brim- 
ful of the best modern wisdom on school-keeping, might open 
the eyes of some of these placid patriarchs to the possibilities 
of public-school work in the second city of the Union. 


— Twenty-five years ago Dr. Bellows, of New York, told 
the poet, Wordsworth, that his works were more largely read 
in the United States than in England. More than one of the 
leading British authors of the day may be told the same. One 
result of the American system of schooling is the wonderful 
growth of libraries, and the vast throng of readers of good 
books in every part of the country which have thoroughly used 


them. But, to judge from the grotesque deliverances of some of 
our-British brethren, we are compelled to say that the average 
Yankee school-boy knows more of British history and litera- 
ture than one eminent British writer in a hundred does of 
American society and affairs. 


— One of the most characteristic incidents of election-day. 
was the ‘‘ keeping in” of one of the small boys of President- 
elect Garfield after the dismissal of the village school at. Men- 


tor, Ohio, for playing truant by hanging round the voting- 
stand. The schoolmistress and the schoolmaster are the real 
president to whom the “small fry” in this country fail to re- 


port on peril. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SovuTHERN PALESTINE AND JERUSALEM. The Land and the 
Book. Biblical Llustrations drawn from the Manners and 
Customs, the Scenes and Scenery «f the Holy Land. By 
William M. Thomson, D. D., forty-five years a missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. 140 illustrations and maps. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. New-England agent, D. L. 
Guernsey, 61 Cornhill, Boston. 

In this elaborate work the author has incorporated the most 
valuable results of modern research and discovery in the Holy | 
Land. Every student of the Bible will welcome the vast amount 
of new information in regard to portions of the earth which 
were the scenes of the great events recorded in Biblical history, 
accumulated in this grand volume. No man was so well qual- 
ified to write upon these topics as Dr. Thomson. For nearly | 
half a century he resided amidst the scenes and scenery which | 
he describes and illustrates with wonderful clearness and com- 
pleteness. It becomes a guide-book to the Bible scholar as he 


pression which have made that literature the admiration of the and writing English, accompanied by a constant application of 
world. Itis most tastefully bound with ornamented covers the principles and rules by which language is governed. A 
and marbled edges. Every person of culture will take delight careful examination of this manual leads us to pronounce it a 
in reading these gems of Mrs Fields, grand success, omitting non-essentials, and making plain and 
. | practical the absolutely essential things in learning to speak 
Tue Brrtupay Book or AMERICAN Ports. Edited by Al- 314 write correctly. It isasmall and yet comprehensive work 
mira L. Hayward, Boston: James R Osgood & Co. $1.00. 2 ’ 

~ ‘ : , : , beautifully printed and tastefully bound. Teachers and 

This charmingly-made little book contains a choice poetical n : 

school officers should give it their attention in seeking fora 


gem from the writings of one of the leading American ; : ; 
poets for each day in the yéar, and one poem dercriptive of good text-book, in accord with the demands of the times in 
methods of instruction. 


each of the months. Opposite each page of poemsis a page 
with spaces left blank, where a diary may be kept or thoughts yo, ,y Booxs For Youne Fo.Ks. Boston * Lee 6 
noted each day. It is bound in beautiful style with gilt edges,) Shepard. 

and makes one of the daintiest little books for a holiday pres-| The announcements of Lee & Shepard for the holidays this 
ent we have ever seen. We recommend the teachers of the year are of rare excellence and beauty, especially for the 
country to call the attention of their pupils to this treasury of young. Among them we find Baby Ballads, by “‘ Uno,” illus- 
choice poetry, and urge them to commit each day the selection trated by Oscar Plescth; a perfect gem for very young people. 
assigned to it by the compiler. A few lines thus memorized Little Songs, by Mrs. Eliza Lee Follen, with new illustrations 
daily would, at the end of a year, furnish their minds with the py Mrs, L. W. Humphrey; full, gleesome songs, each 50 cents, 














studies the scenes and scenery of the “‘ good land,’’ and inves- 
tigates the manners and customs of the East which shed light | 
upon the revealed Word of God. The textual and pictorial | 
illustrations are accurate and reliable, and the information im- 
parted is brought down to the present day. Great attention | 
has been bestowed upon the spelling of proper names to which 


reference is made in our English Bible, and the present Arabic year of its first appearance secured an excellent reputation 
names of places are added in all important cases, a feature and a prominent place in the affections of the young people of 
the country. The object of its conductors is to provide for 
Two carefully-prepared indexes, one of texts and the other | boys and girls, from the age of six to sixteen, a weekly treat in 


which greatly enhances the value ef this work. 


garnered beauties of American poetry. How many will get) Fiozie and Frizzle’s Twin Cousin, by Sophia May; illustrated, 
the “ Birthday Book” and try it ? being a new volume of this well known series; 75 cents, 
Harrer’s Youne Peorie. New York: Marper & Broth- Aim! Fire! Bang ! stories by Julia H. Beecher, illustrated ; 

ers. Handsomely bound in illuminated cloth. Price, $3.00. $1.25. Stories from the Arabian Nights, selected by Dr. 


This beautifully-illustrated juvenile periodical has within a Eliot; fully illustrated; 75 cents. Live Boys in the Black 
Hills; or, The Young Texan Gold Hunters, by Arthur More- 


camp, $1.25. Drifting Round the World: A Boy’s Adven- 
tures by Sea and Land, by Captain Charles W. Hall; $1 50, 
Down South: or, Yachting on the Atlantic Coast, by Oliver 
Optic; the new volume of the ‘‘ Great Western Series’’; illus- 





of names and subjects, are given, which facilitates its conven- the way of entertaining stories, poems, historical sketches, 
ient use as a book of reference. The design of the book is to and other attractive reading-matter, with profuse and beauti- 
furnish students with Biblical illustration, and the number of ful illustrations, and, at the same time, to make the spirit and 
Scripture passages introduced is very large. The Land and influence of the paper harmonize with the moral atmosphere 
the Book is the best companion-work of the Word of God ex-| which pervades every cultivated Christian household. This 
tant, and they should be studied together. The author begins important design they endeavor to carry out by combining the 
his record with Jaffa, and takes the reader to Cesarea, Ram-| best literary and artistic talent, so that fiction shall appear in 
leh Ashdod, Gaza, Beit Jibiin, Hebron, Santa-Saba, Jericho, | bright and innocent colors, sober facts assume a holiday-dress 
Jerusalem, and the Mount of Olives. Aided by 140 beautiful so as to be no longer dry or dull, and mental exercise, in the ' 
and accurate pictorial illustrations and carefully-executed maps, | solution of puzz!es, problems, and other devices, become a 
the student can obtain a correct knowledge of the geography delight. 

of the Holy Land, where the Bible had its birthplace, and| The cordial approval extended to Iarper’s Young People 
where its leading characters dwelt. No library is complete ‘shows that those who have it in charge have not miscalculated | 
without this work. The Christian teacher of every grade will ‘the requirements of juvenile periodical literature. The paper, 
find it of untold value. The publishers deserve great credit for has attained a wide circulation in the United States, Canada, 
the liberal manner in which this useful volume has been fur- Europe, the West Indies, and South America; and the letters 
nished to the public. The expensive full-page engravings, ex- which appear in the ‘ Post-offiee Box” afford interesting 


trated; $1.50. A Strong Arm and a Mother’s Blessing, by 
Elijah Kellogg; $1.25. Marco Polo: His Travels and Ad- 
ventures, by George M. Towle; $1.25. The Silver Medal, by 
Trowbridge; illustrated ; $1.25. Higginson’s American Ez- 
plorers, and Listory of the United States, and many others, 
forming a collection of rhymes, stories, travel, adventures, 
and history unexcelled for holiday books. 





THe HARVARD EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 


Works. By Henry N. Hudson, author of the Liye, Art, 
and Characters of Shakespeare, editor of School Shakespeare, 
and professor of Shakespeare in Boston University. in zU 
volumes; duodecimo; two plays in each volume; also in 10 
volumes of four plays each. With a life of the pvuet, and 
two sets of notes, namely, Explanatory notes at the foot of 
the page, and Critical Notes at the eud of each play. Ar- 
ranged in three distinct series: Comedies, Hisivries, and 
Tragedies; and each series arranged, as nearly as may be, 
according to the chronological order of the writing. 


celient clear type, and tasteful binding, make it a very attract- proofs of its popularity among young people in almost every Jt ig printed on fine-tinted paper, with broad margins, and 


ive volume. As a gift-book for the holidays there is nothing quarter of the globe. This illustrated weekly is furnished at 
better in print. four cents a number. Single subscription, $1.50 for one year. 





Steriine Gems. A collection of Music for Day Schools and ume for 1880 makes a very attractive presont for children for 


| The second volume began November 2, 1880. The bound vol-/ 


ers and pupils of elementary music in our schools. The fifty 
pages devoted to rudimental work is thoroughly practical, and 
precisely adapted to secure thorough and comprehensive in- 
struction in the science of music. The selections of. songs, 


the Home Circle, consisting of Songs, Duets, Trios, Cho- 
ruses, etc.; together with a Complete Manual of Rudimental 
Instruction. Edited by Theodvure E. Perkins and Hubert. 
P. Main. New York and Chicago: Biglow & Main. Price! 
50 cents. 

This is a fresh and original manual, in the main, for teach- 





duets, trios, and choruses are such as will cultivate a taste 
for the true and beautiful in music. The arrangement 
both of the introductory manual and the directions for 
teaching the pieces, are admirable. Many of the songs will 
prove a valuable accessory to the teacher, and serve to 
quicken the enthusiasm of the pupil. The low price and) 
general convenience of the book, as to size and make-up, 
makes it an eminently practical book for day-school and 


home use. 





Ropinson’s SHorTER Course 1x ARITHMETIC. A Complete fT Sunday-school teachers and scholars, as well as for the or- 
Arithmetic, Oral and Written 5% Daniel W. Fish, A.M., | dinary student of the Holy Scriptures, this work will prove a 
sor ! rogressive Arithmetics. great blessing. Its convenient size and form, its accuracy of 

New York and Chicago: Ivisou, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. | statement and freshness of information, combine to make it 


the best work extant. The American Sunday-School Union 


editor of Robinson’s Series of 


Harrison Hume, New-England agent, 14 Milk street, boston. 
The plan of this Shorter Course is to present the work to) 


the holidays, and will be sent to any address, postage prepaid, 


bouud in half morocco aud full calf; also in cloth, cut and 
uncut. ‘Teu volumes, or one-half of the edition, is now 
ready for delivery. ‘Iwo more volumes will be ready by 
Dec. 15, and thereafter two volumes every month until the 
edition shall be completed. Retail price for the twenty-vol- 
ume edition, $1 25 per vol ; and of the ten-volume set, $1.60 


for $3 00. per vol. Boston: Giun & Heath. 


This grand edition of Shakespeare’s works embodies the rich 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE : including Biography, Nat-| fruits of Mr. Hudson’s indefatigable study for many years, 


ural History, Geography, Topo t Arcbeology, and} ‘ 
Literature. TWwith B po lle Sonne oad Peer Sone ttiedenh } and furnishes good evidence that he stands first, among Amer- 
illustrations. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., pro- ican Shakespearian editors, and is entitled to be regarded as 


fessor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York.|authority. One peculiarity of this edition is that it has two 
Union. Price, $2 ad Zork: American Sanday-School | sets of notes,—one explaining the text and printed at the foot 
This important oa io designed ss. companion in the of each page, the other devoted to textual comment and criti- 

cism and placed at the end of each play. This adapts the 


study of the Scriptures, and furnishes, in convenient alphabet- 
ical order, the condensed results of the latest and most accu- 
rate biblical investigation and scholarshipin literature, his- 
tory, biography, geography, topography, and archzology. It 
has 400 illustrative engravings, 12 colored maps, 20,000 biblical 
references, 958 well-printed pages, and about 700,000 words. 
Dr. Schaff is one of the committee on the new revision of the 
Bible, and by scholarship and experience in authorship is ad- 
mirably qualified to make a Bible dictionary. For the ministry, 


work to the uses of both the general reader and of the special 
student. The life of the poet, in volume one, is well sketched, 
and contains all that is absolutely known of the great bard. 
The historical sketches of the plays precede each in this edi- 
tion, which, together with explanatory foot-notes and critical 
comments following each play, and a glossarial index, leaves 
nothing omitted that could aid the general reader or student 
in comprehending the greatest classic and literary treasure of 


the world. These volumes are models of typography and of 
tasteful binding. The publishers may rest assured that an en- 
prise of this character will win them friends, and that all 
true lovers of Shakespeare will want this editionm—a monu- 
ment of Mr. Hudson’s remarkable skill and thoroughnesss as a 
commentator and interpreter. 


is doing a noble work in issuing such aids to Bible knowledge, 
and should be encouraged in its aims to furnish a literature of 
the highest orderof merit. 


the pupil by easy, gradual, rational steps, developing the sub- 
ject systematically, and by copious illustrative and drill exer- 
cises, making the pupil master of the science of numbers in 
their practical applications. All useless and obsolete terms) 4 gyortreR CouRsE IN Exotisn GramMaR AND Com- 
and usages are discarded, and the work adapted to the de-| position. By W. H. Wells, A.M., author of School 
mands of business-life as they present themselves to-day in| Grammar and Graded School. New York and Chicago: 
the mercantile and commercial world. The system of reviews! vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

and ‘synopses is worthy of special commendation. The typo- The author of this admirable, practical treatise is widely 
graphical arrangement and the mechanical execution are ex- known as a grammarian and a practical educator. For many 
cellent. This shorter course has the economical merit of pre- | ¥°4"® he was the efficient Supt. of the Chicago public schools, 
senting the whole subject in a single volume, rather than by and has made a special study of the best method of bringing 
the usual method, by a series of three or more graded text- practical grammar and composition into their proper relation 
books. The examples for practice are varied and eminently with conversation, as an essential part of instruction in the 


practical, and suited to fit studens for actual business-life. use of language. It is of the utmost importance that conver- 
sation, the great art of daily intercourse, should be taught in 


Usper THe Ottve. By Mrs. Annie Field. Boston: Hough-|our schools. Starting with this idea, Mr. Wells has prepared 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. this Shorter Course, in which the rules of grammar are not 
This isa choice volume of lyrical and dramatic poems, mostly taught as abstract principles, but with direct reference to 

on noble or romantic subjects in Grecian history and legend. | their practical application. Every lesson in the book tends to 

They show not only great familiarity with Greek literature, ' cultivate the power of correct expression. Thus this book 

















but a rare sympathy with the modes of Greek thought and ex- may be defined as a work of progressive exercises in speaking 





Tue HARVARD ReGisterR. An illustrated monthly. Moses 


King, editor and publisher, Cambridge, Mass, 
This is the best college paper in America, if not in the 


world. It is a model of typographical excellence, and its 
illustrations have all been fine specimens of wood-engraving. 
Its chief merit, however, consists in its substantial literary 
character. From the beginning it has contained articles by 
Harvard professors, and other eminent writers, of an interest- 
ing and able character, bearing upon the policy and work of a 
great university, It chronicles the educational progress of the 
college, and furnishes the information every graduate of Har- 
vard will desire. It should be generously sustained and liber- 
ally patronized. Mr. King deserves more than ordinary com- 
mendation for his enterprise, and while it appeals especially to 
the graduates of Harvard, all professional men will be pleased 
with it and instructed by it. Single copies, 25 cents; annual 
subscription, $2.00. Address Moses King, editor and pub- 
lisher, Box 24, Cambridge, Mass. o 


t@™ Read “ Our Club List” for 1881, on page 383, 
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s-WEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

_ The schools out for a brief vacation are Biddeford, Port- 
land, Saco, Rockland, South Berwick, Kennebunk Depot, 
Wells, Farmington, etc. If there are any omitted it is from 
want of knowledge on our part. 

— Portland seems to be in a state of siege from the “ Practi- 
cal Education ” men. The war waxes hot and heavy. We 
are unable at this moment to predict the result. Hope the 
controversy will result in good to education, and not simply 
to ventilate somebody’s hobby. 

_— Dr. Robbins, of Colby, is slowly convalescing from a se- 
yere sickness. Some students are sick with the measles. The 
classes will all be very small in Colby the coming term, on ac- 
count of absentees who are teaching. 

—M. E. Wesleyan Sem., under Prof. Morse, president pro 
tem., has just closed a profitable term. 

_-Rockland high school seems to have considerable enter- 
prise. Each of the classes has a paper, and the rivalry brings 
out the powers of the scholars. A few weeks since a mock 
trial was conducted by the school. 

—The annual meeting of the Franklin Co. Ed. Assoc. was 
held at Farmington, Nov. 22 and 23; the opening session 
commencing at 7.30. Monday evening Rev. Mr. Rotch, of 
New Sharon, delivered a brief address on ‘‘ The Book Club.” 
This was followed by a discussion, and practical suggestions 
as to securing the best results from reading. A course of 
study for the common schools was presented for considera- 
tion. W.J. Corthell, principal of the Gorham Normal School, 
delivered an address on the ‘‘ Employment of Teachers by 
School Agents.’’ The subjects presented were discussed by 
Messrs. Luce, Rounds, and others. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Atarecent town meeting in Amherst it was voted to 
unite all the school districts in one. 

— Hinsdale is having a course of lectures for the benefit of 
its high school. Among the lecturers are Prof. Morse, of 
Salem, Mass., and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

— Jacob Choate, who for four terms has taught the Chester 
Academy, has accepted a position as a teacher in Pontiac, 
Mich. Mr. Choate’s administration of the academy has been 
a most successful one. 

— The annual catalogue of Dartmouth College and its 
associated institutions shows the following numbers: Dart- 
mouth College — seniors, 49; juniors, 58 ; sophomores, 76; 
freshmen, 64; total, 247; an increase of 19 over last year. 
Chandler Scientific Department — first class, 12; second class, 
6; third class, 13; fourth class, 13; total, 44. Agricultural 
College — senior class, 15; middle class, 12; junior class, 12; 
total, 39. Medical College, 89. Thayer Engineering School, 
6. The entire number of students is 429, being an increase of 
35 thisyear. The library numbers 58,863 volumes, and is one 
of the first college libraries in the country. Accessions have 
been made to the funds during the year, of which $35,000 were 
received from Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, in the month of October. 

— The New Hampton Institution has opened with a good 
attendance, 

— At the close of the Ashland graded schools, the four de- 
partments gave an exhibition, to a crowded house, which was 
pronounced a success. 

— The fall term at the Conference Sem., in Tilton, closed 
Monday night, Nov. 22, with a vocal and instrumental concert, 
under the direction of Prof. George L. Sanborn and Miss Lot- 
tie E. Simons, assisted by Miss Emma J. Carlton, of Franklin. 
The annual prize contest in declamation was held on Friday 
evening, the 18thinst. The prizes were awarded to Angie S. 
French, of Canterbury, and Charles J. Chase, of Manchester. 

— The State Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at Manchester, 
December 22 and 23. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—At the last meeting of the school board a commu- 
nication was read from E. P. Seaver, accepting the position of 
Supt. of schools. 

The N. KE, Pedagogical Assoc. is to hold a public meeting 
next Satusday afternoon, at the usual place, Wesleyan Hall, 
at half-past two o’clock. 

A committee was appointed to confer with the city council 
relative to the expediency of furnishing pupils in the public 
schools with free text-books. 














perform such general duties in connection with said school as 
may be required by the supervisors in charge, under the direc- 
tion of saidcommittee. The vote on this measure was 16 to 5. 
It was also ordered that the Committee on Rules and Regula- 
tions be requested to consider and report upon the desirability 
of so amending the rules and regulations as to accurately de- 
fine what is meant by the term “ corporal punishment.” 

The new catalogue of the teachers and scholars of the Bos- 
ton public Latin School has appended an interesting sketch of 
the history and aim of the school. It was established “ on the 
13th day of the 2d moneth, 1635,” five years after the settle- 
ment of the city and more than a year before the founding of 
Harvard College. ‘ Phelemon Pormort”’ was its first master. 
In each of the three centuries of its existence there has been 
one who has had a remarkably long connection with the 
school; viz, Ezechil Cheever, 1670-1708; John Lovell, 1730- 
1776 ; and Francis Gardner, 1831-1876. The original building 
stood on School street, —hence the name, —in the rear of 
King’s Chapel, near the Franklin statue. In 1748, by vote of 
a ‘‘tumultuous town-meeting,” another building was erected 
on the other side of the street, where the Parker House now 
stands. This was replaced by a new structure in 1812, which 
the school continued to use till its transfer to Bedford street 
in 1844. The present year witnesses its removal to the spa- 
cious and convenient building on the corner of Dartmouth 
street and Warren avenue. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— Thomas B. Stockwell, Comr. of Public Schools, has 
held this season a series of remarkably successful teachers’ 
institutes; and at the one in session this week at Woonsocket 
he is assisted by Hon. B. G. Northrop, LL.D,, See. Conn. 
State Board of Ed.; Profs. S. 8S. Greene and W. W. Bailey of 
Brown Univ., Prof. J. C. Greenough of the State Normal 
School, Dr. A. F. Blaisdell of Providence, Mr. L. W. Russell 
of Bridgham Grammar School, and J. Milton Hall of Doyle 
Avenue Grammar School, Providence, Mr. W I. Marshall of 
Fitchburg, Mass., and others. 

— The annual catalogue of Brown Univ. shows a total of 
247 students, of whom three are graduates, 43 seniors, 58 jun- 
iors, 67 sophomores, and 76 freshmen, a decrease of 13 from 
last year, but the number of undergraduates is just the same. 





CONNECTICUT. 

— The Council of Education met at Hartford, Nov. 26 and 
27, with a full attendance, with great harmony in its sessions. 
Mr. Northend presented a plan for a State Board of Examiners 
to consist of nine members to be elected by the Legislature, on 
nomination of the State Board of Ed. The examinations of 
teachers under this Board are to be conducted simultaneously 
in three different sections of the State, so as to suit the con- 
venience of teachers in their attendance. The grades of cer- 
tificates are to be for one, two, and three years, and life-certif- 
icates. It is also proposed te make the diploma of graduation 
from the State Normal Schools equivalent toa three years’ cer- 
tificate. Sec. Northrop earnestly endorsed this measure, and 
it was unanimously adopted. 

Prin. Morse, of the North School, Hartford, read an able 
paper on School Examinations, in which he urges a system of 
promotion-examinations in all grades of schools, and that the 
principals’ certificate should be a guarantee of scholarship. 

Prin. Warren read a paper on “‘ The Place of Authority in 
the School,’’ and Prio. Pitman another on ‘‘ Language in 
Schools,’’ both of which elicited earnest discussions. This 
meeting of the Council fully justifies its existence as a work- 
ing force in behalf of progress in education in our State. 

— Prof. Carleton reports 120 pupils in the State Normal 
School, 20 members in the graduating class, and the school- 
work in a most prosperous condition. 








THE MAGAZINES. 

— The table of contents of the December Fclectic Magazine is remark- 
ably varied and interesting, embracing about twenty papers, besides the 
editorial departments, which latter comprise Literary Notices, Foreign 
Literary Notes, Science and Art, and Varieties. 
— There is a significant article by the Hon. George S. Boutwell in the 
North American Review for December, entitled “‘ The Future of the Re- 

- continues to talk about ‘ The 
So eee alles” Oneet the most thoughtful articles in the Re- 
view is contributed by A. A. Ferris, on “The Validity of the Emancipa- 
tion Edict.” 
— The December number of the International Review is one of value 
both in a practical and literary sense. D. G. Thompson contributes a 
thoughtful and interesting article upon “ English Philosophy and Eng- 





Miss Peabody reported for the Committee on Sewing that 
that branch of instruction is in a prosperous condition, and 
that its results have been of the best, very many young girls 
having acquired a knowledge of plain needlework from it, and| 
quite a number having been enabled by that knowledge to se- | 
cure good situations, The report contains a tabulated state-— 
Ment of ascertainable results in the schools, and it is to be 
Printed, 

It was ordered that in every primary school having not less | 
than four teachers a teacher may, on recommendation of the 
District Committee, in consultation with the supervisors in 

» be elected with the rank of second-assistant, who shall 


i hers.” Karl Blind writes of ‘‘ Alexander von Humboldt in 

Mah ties nd throws much light upon the political life of the t scien- 

tist. The number as a whole rather more than sustains the high stand- 
ard of excellence of the Review. 

— The Californian for December opens with an article by Dr. John 

Lord, the eminent historical lecturer, on “ Savonarola; and —_ — 

l-known student of mountains and glaciers, gives an cle on 

ie fhe Ancient Glaciers of the Sierra.” The regular price of this popular 


| magazine is $4.00, but it will be supplied with this paper for $5.70. 


—The Popular Science Monthly for December opens with Herbert 
Spencer’s second paper on “ The Development of Political Institutions, 
which is devoted to the principles of political by ey —_— 

¥ racte “Science an . - 
foot 1 Biome erin e College. 12 givenin full. A copiously a 
icle follows, by W. F. oe & “ August Meteors. 
parments are fresh, ed, and 











EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CanAaDA.—Mr. R. Pickard, the winner this year of the Gil- 
christ scholarship in University College, London (Eng.), is an 
alumnus of the University of the Province of New Brunswick. 
Mr. Pickard had his right arm disabled while preparing for the 
examination. He was compelled to write for the scholarship 
by an amanuensis. A full statement of the case was trans- 
mitted to the senate of the London Univ., and no exception 
was taken to this mode of examination. 

Prof. Chapman, the well known prof. of mineralogy and 
geology, at Toronto Univ., has just published a work, dealing 
with the subjects of the department over which he so ably pre- 
sides. Ithas been made a text-book in the university. 

In the province of Quebec the teaching of drawing is made 
compulsory, and instruction in agriculture is becoming very 
general. The trustees and comrs. are by law required to 
keep their teachers paid to the end of each half-year, and 
the semi-annual reports of the secretary and treasurers of 
the boards must specify that they have been paid, in order to 
entitle a school to its share in the government grant. 

Subscriptions for the new Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School at Toronto have, we understand, already reached the 
neighborhood of $15,000, and it is rumored that a building will 
ooo og erected and the institution placed on a sound finan- 
cial basis. 





Foreign. — The Comensius Library, at Leipsic, was estab- 

ished a few years ago in honor of the great educationist 
whose name it bears. In a comparatively short time it has 
collected over 17,000 educational works, 
Canton (China) has one scholastic institution for teaching 
foreign knowledge. The number of students is fixed at thirty, 
and the object of the institution is to provide the Chinese Gov- 
ernment with a staff of interpreters and persons conversant 
with foreign literature and foreign habits of thought. 

The governors of the Univ. of Canterbury, New Zealand, 
have founded a Greek and Latin professorship to which they 
have attached a salary of $3,500 a year, 

The wife of Midhat Pasha, gov. of Syria, while recently at 
Beyrout, told Miss Taylor, the lady prin. of the Moslem Girls’ 
School, that she meant to compel all Mohammedan parents to 
send their children to school. 

The Irish univ. scheme, which the British Government have 
proposed, contemplates a dissolution of Queen’s Univ., and 
the application of its endowment grants to a new univ. on the 
model of that of London. It is said to be generally well re- 
ceived. The Times says, however, that the creation of a mere 
examining board, which is all that is proposed of the measure, 
though a step in the right direction, will not satisfy public 
feeling. 

a has 100,000 people living in canal-boats. By refer- 
erce to the London (Eng.) School-board Report, we find that 
an act has been passed charging the local authorities of the 
place to which the canal-boat is registered as belonging, with 
seeing that the children are educated. 

The first Jew, on whom the Univ. of Oxford, Eng., has ever 
conferred the degree of D.C.L., is Prof. Sylvester, of the Johns 
Hopkins Univ. 


New York. — The New York city Board of Ed. made the 
following appropriations for 1881: For salaries, $2,410,000; 
janitors, $96,000 ; normal college, $95,000; evening schools, 
$90,000; colored, $26,000; officers of the board, $33,000; su- 

erintendents, $30,625; truants, $11,070; in all, $3,620,095, 
he report to reduce salaries of employees ten per cent. wa 
laid on the table. 

The city supt. reported the number of pupils enrolled as 
128,438; average daily attendance, 114,128. 

T. Hunter, prin. of the Normal Coll. of New York city, re- 
ceives a salary of $6,000 a year. Four profs. in the same 
coll. receive a salary of $4,000 each. 

Cornell University has instituted local entrance examina- 
tions, which will be held this year in June, at Boston, Chicago, 
and Cleveland. 

ILLtno1s.—At the regular meeting of the Decatur teachers, 
the 13th inst., Prof. J. NX. Wilkinson gave a brief drill in Dic- 
tionary Work, in the course of which he gave many useful and 
practical suggestions calculated to be of much benefit to teach- 
ers in future work. Prof. E. A, Gastman, city supt., made 
some practical remarks on the pronunciation of the, a, and to, 
as frequently mispronounced by teachers in attempting to get 
the correct pronunciation from — Mr. G. conducted an 
interesting study of the author of the ‘ Faery Queen” and his 
contemporaries, and Mr. Henderson, of the High School, 
drilled a special class in Natural Philosophy. 

At the September meeting of the Board of Supervisors, one 
hundred days was allowed the co. supt. for school visitation. 
He reports the larger number of schools in good condition so 
far as it is possible for the teacher to make them with the helps 
at hand. School visitation had not been allowed in this co. 
since 1872. Owing to this fact, the supt. had no means of 
knowing the actual working condition of the country schools; 
but now a new impetus is given to the work, and must soon 
result in good to our schools. 

MINNESOTA.—During the first two months of the present 
school year 5,000 pupils have been enrolled in the Minneapolis 
public schools, being about 500 in excess of the number en- 
rolled a year ago this time. In the St. Paul public schools 
3,840 pupils were enrolled in October, an increase of 429. In 
the Red Wing schools 947 have been enrolled, an increase of 
60. In Minneapolis and Red Wing provisions have been made 
for opening ungraded schools to accommodate pupils who 
cannot be classed to advantage in the regular classes. The 
State Normal School at Winona has already for this year an 
enrollment as large as the entire enrollment of last year. All 
departments of the school are unusually prosperous. The 
winter term opened Nov. 15. There is a great demand for 
xcellent teachers in all parts of the State. 
WIsconsiIn.—There is an increased number of pupils at Be- 
loit Coll., and a great improvement in the working facilities. 
The alumni have become an incorporate body, and are well 
started toward the $25,000 which is to endow the alumni pro- 
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Oxt0.—Will C. Ewing, a son of Gen. T. Ewing, a graduate 
of Wooster Univ. in 1878, has been elected teacher of History 
and English in the high school at Washington, D. C. 

Stanton Coit, of Columbus, has been appointed adjunct 
prof. of English literature and Rhetoric in Amherst Coll. He 
graduated at this college in 1879. 

The Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Toledo, holiday-week. 

Xenia Coll. has a large attendance of earnest students this 
year. 

Dr. I. W. Andrews has just finished his fifty-second year’s 
connection with Marietta College; first as tutor, then professor, 
and finally as president. The latter office he has acceptably 
filled for twenty-five i. As a testimonial of his services, 
some unknown friend presented him with $800. 





MARYLAND. — Two colored schools, which are to have col- 
ored teachers, are to be established in Baltimore in Jan., 1881. 


Groreia. — Mr. Wm. H. Fleming, supt. of schools in Rich- 
mond Co. (including the city of Augusta), has resigned, to 
study law. He was appointed young, gave promise of great 
success; was one of the most actively interested schoolmen in 
Georgia, one of the ay | spirits of the State Assoc. His 
loss is probably owing to the fact that a man of ability can 
hope to make more than $1,800 a year. He is succeeded by 
Mr. Benj. Neely, brother to John Neely, supt., of city of Amer- 
icus. They are young men of promise, of a family of teachers. 
Rev. W. S. Bean succeeds Mr. Neely in the Girls High School, 
Sa. He is a fine scholar, who has been twice abroad for 
study. 

Oswald S. Barnett has been called from Watkinsville to 
take Saree of the male academy in his native town, Washing- 
ton, Ga. 

October 15 a new colored coll. in Atlanta, Clark Univ. 
(Methodist) dedicated a very handsome new building, Chris- 
man Hall. This inst. bids fair to rival Atlanta Univ. The 
buildings of both occupy two of the most conspicuous sites 
-around Atlanta. 

The teachers and scholars of the public schools of Atlanta 
have received and will soon have put up a monument over the 
grave of Bernard Mallon. It is a free-will offering of affection, 
care having been taken to urge subscriptions on no one. The 
monument is a shaft of Italian marble with inscriptions on 
four sides of the base, as follows: ‘‘ Bernard Mallon, born in 
Ireland, Sept. 14th, 1824; from Nov. 1848 to Aug. 1879, a cit- 
izen of Georgia; died in Texas, Oct. 2ist, 1879.” ‘“‘ Erected 
by the Teachers and Pupils of the Public Schools of Atlanta.” 
Lower, “‘ Our First Superintendent; and on the base below, 
*“MALLON ”; ‘‘ A Trusted Leader among Southern Workers 
in the cause of Popular Education. For thirty-one years as 
Teacher and Superintendent, he devoted his life to the organ- 
ization of Public Schools in Georgia.”’ ‘‘ Patient and wise 
Teacher! He loved God and little children. Gentle and Pure 
Man! ‘Honor was his shield. His golden motto, Duty with- 
out Fear.’ ”’ 

The primary teachers in the public schools of Atlanta have 
gone vigorously to work to teach Appleton’s Readers, in the 


best new methods. They have studied the little book, Read- 
ing made Easy, and are at work studying every lesson, collect- 
ing illustrations to interest and profit their pupils. 

The talk about a normal coll. in Georgia has certainly ad- 
vanced that project. It has been recommended by some of 
the authorities of the Univ. of Georgia, at Athens, that a nor- 
mal coll. be added to that institution. 


District oF CoLumMBIA.—A resolution was adopted at the 
iast meeting of the school trustees of Washington city, instruct- 
Ing the committee on teachers to consider and report a method 
to equitably increase the salaries of supervising principals, 
principals of the high schools, and the male teachers of certain 
eighth-grade schools. This board also resolved, ‘* That it is the 
sense of this board that no liquor saloon shall be permitted 
within the neighborhood of a public school, and that all saloons 
so situated ought to be closed as soon as practicable by the 
proper authborities.”’ 

The following ladies have been elected as officers for the 
ensuing year of the Washington Kindergarten Union: Louisa 
Pollock, president; Gertrude Hitz and Nellie Bayden, vice- 
presidents ; Frederika Nimmo, secretary ; Mary C. Hatch, 
treasurer; Juliet Hess, auditor. 

Missouri.—‘‘A Great Day for Drury College !’’—On Tues- 
day morning, Nov. 16, a train containing one hundred and 
fifty visitors to Drury Coll. arrived at Springfield from the 
East. These gentlemen and ladies had been in attendance on 
the National Congregational Council in St. Louis, and repre- 
sented all parts of the country from the Rocky Mountains to 
Maine. The party contained eminent doctors of divinity, 
many clergymen, editors, presidents, and professors of colleges 
and State normal schools, lawyers, merchants, inventors, man- 
ufacturers, philanthropists, and statesmen. They came on 
invitation of Drury Coll. and the St. Louis and San Francisco 
railway Company. They spent the day in looking in on the 
classes, library, and furnishings of the College, in laying the 
corner-stone of a fine college chapel, now in process of con- 
struction, and in speech-making at a banquet and public meet- 
ing in the city Opera House. The occasion was one of su- 
preme interest to the College and city. The speeches, by such 
men as Hon. G. B. Barrows of Maine, Judge Sargent of New 
Hampshire, Rev. E. G. Porter and Rev. R. B. Howard of 
Massachusetts, Rev. H. W. Jones of Vermont, Hon. A. C. 
Barstow of Rhode Island, Rev. J. W. Cooper and Dr. Ander- 
son of Connecticut, Rev. F. W. Beecher and Dr. Lyman 





Abbot of the Christian Union, New York, Dr. Whiton and 
Rev. A. H. Bradford of New Jersey, Dr. Savage of Chicago, 
Prest. Strong and Dr. Dana of Minnesota, Dr. Sturtevant of 
lowa, Rev. Mr. Williams of Michigan, and Dr. Goodell of St. 
Louis, — all on educational topics, — could not fail to interest 
and instruct. The visitors left behind them substantial proofs 
of interest in the work doing for the Southwest by Drury 
Coll., in the shape of a bell for the new chapel, a memorial 
window and furnaces for the same, a $1,000 scholarship, and 
the offer to paint the portrait of the first president of the Col- 
lege, Dr. Morrison, for the future gallery of art. On Wednes- 
day the visitors went on to the Indian Territory, returning to 





‘Springfield and St. Louis the same night. The weather was 


arctic in temperature, but the citizens received their honored 
guests with warm hearts. 

ALABAMA.—There are 168,000 colored children of school- 
age in the State. Of these 53,000 are now in school with an 
average attendance of 40,000, or about one in four of the col- 
ored school-population. The whites average but little better, 
and in fact, as much is being done now for the blacks as for 
whites. There is no school-tax in the State, the only revenue 
arising from the poll-tax which amounts to only two cents per 
week per capita of the school population. 

Talladega Coll., of which Rev. Henry 8. DeForest is prest., 
is doing a good work among the colored people of the State. 
The norma! department has educated many colored teachers 
who are teaching in the schools. Itis the only school of its 
kind in Alabama, and has the whole field of the State, and a 
field than which no other in the South has greater educational 


needs. 

TENNESSEE — Chancellor Stearns of the Nashville Normal 
College has recieved a letter from Mrs. Dr. J. Hampton Fultz, 
Dr. Barnas Sears, only daughter and private secretary, and 
at presant conducting the general agents’ affairs under the di- 
rection of the trustees of the Peabody Fund, in which she 
makes the following mention of that institution: 

‘‘ Amongst the many schools assisted by the fund, of which 
he had chief control, none had interested his feelings more 
than your own college. His last fatal journey was taken in its 
behalf; his last thoughts before reliquishing his work were 
equally exercised in its welfare.” 

Addressing the students she says : 

‘It is always a source of great comfort to him, to feel that 
you were under the influence of so wise and judicious a Presi- 
dent; one in whom he reposed every confidence, and for whom 
he cherished warm personal regard. With such an example 
before you, and with the inspiriting memory of the departed 
in the past, it is sincerely hoped that you may become model 
teachers, worthy graduates of that institution which its origi- 
nator earnestly and expectantly hoped would become the 
‘ pride of the South.’ 


Kentucky. —T. C. H. Vance, prin. of the Kentucky Nor- 
mal Schoo! at Carlisle, has accepted a professorship in the Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical Coll., at Lexington. 

KANsSAS.—It is urged that the 6,000 teachers of the State 
unite in asking the next me Tey to so amend the schoo[ 
laws that no person shall be eligible to the office of County Su- 
perintendent who has not received a certificate from the State 
board of examiners.”’ 

NortH CAROLINA. — Bennett Sem., at Greeensboro, has 
double the attendance it had last year at this time. 

Rev, J. F. Heitman has issued a prospectus of the new 
North Carolina Educational Journal, of which he is to be the 
editor and proprietor. The office of publication will be at 
Chapel Hill. 








NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


room and f: le; edited by J. P. McCaskey; No. Work Prof. M. M. FISHER, Missouri d get all inf - 
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Clover Beach ; for boys and girls ; by M. Vandegrift; 185 ‘cow 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN. 


Butler’ s map Selections ; designed for school-| £ Classical Teacher should read this Valuable 
‘amily circ peed 


WANTED, 


A Teacher in every town in New England to canvass 


FOR 
for 2 aplendid Chart ot reteey. eee eee ate | HARVARD, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE (ENG.), 


TWO YEARS’ PREPARATION 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
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illus., illum. cover. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
The Trials Raissa: a Russian Love Story; by H. 
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M.D.; $1.25. 
Practical Plane Geometry 
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p & Son. 
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Greville; trans. by Mrs. Sherwood. 1 vol., paper cover,| 1 wit) send One Dozen fine Steel Pens, in a beautiful 
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Classes, 
text; Vol. Il., plates; Patnam’s Advanced Science Se- 
ries; cl., $350. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 


Kimball Union Academy, 
MERIDEN, N. H. 
THE WINTER TERM begins Dec. 7. 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 


Assisted by able men in Science and Modern Languages. 





At the July examinations at Harvard, all his en- 
trance candidates were admitted, and two were award- 
ed double “ OREDITS”’ (or Honors), viz, in ‘* Prescribed 


M. R. GAINES, A. M., Principal. and Elective Latin and Greek,” and in “ Prescribed and 


Elective Physics.” 





perenne Dr. HUMPHREYS has consented to receive two pupils 
to prepare for WELLESLEY COLLEGE, and is permitted 


Under the Olive (poems) ; cloth, red edges, $1.25.... € to make special reference to H. F. Durant, Es 
Wild Roses of Cape Ann, and Other Poems ; by Lucy Dr. H.’s system is to spare no labor for Geek pupils as 
—— ‘oc cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, he guarantees, and to require fair compensation. 
— » ~ a ea ee ai Dr. HUMPHREYS distinctly undertakes to do what he 
0 Ross 7 , has done several times in the last few years, viz, pre- 


cl., red edges; $1.00. Humanity ; cl., red edges; $1.00. 
My Winter on the Nile; by Charles Dudley Warner; 
new edition, revised; cl., $2.00. Boston: Houghton, | 


Mifflin & Co. | 
Womanhood : lectures on woman’s work in the world; ' 
R. Heber Newton; cl., $1.20. New York: G. P. 





’s Sons. 
PAMPHLETS, ETO. 
The Relation of Education to Industry; by E. E. 
White, LL.D., Layfayette, Ind. 








Holiday Music Books. 


DITSON & CO. call attention to their elegant and 
useful music books suitable for presents, and especially 
to their Volumes of Bound Sheet Music. 


Price of each, in Cloth, $2.50; Fine Gilt, $3.00. 
The following are collections of Piano Music : 
THE CLUSTER OF GEMS. 43 pieces of high 
GEMS OF THE DANCE, 79 of the best pieces of 
GEMS OF BTBRAUSS. 00 splendid and brilliant 


PIANOFORTE GEMS. 600 eufect pine aio, 
MOME CIRCLE. Vol.1. 170 easy pages be- 


HONE CIRCLE. Vol.Il. 142 pieces, of which 
22 are for 4-hands. 
sala oo ne MAUSEC. 2 Vols. 120 easy aud popu- 
CRE DE LA CREME. 2 Vols. %5 select 
suited to 


‘AEN OF GEMS. 91 casy & a. 
4 on 6 ee 


THE 


accompanied by 


THE COMMERCIAL PEN FOR THE AGE, 
The Only Successful Reservoir Pen 


in the Market. 
THE ONLY PEN EVER MADE WITH A 


CIRCLE OF IRIDIUM (DIAMOND) 


AROUND THE POINT. 


The only Reservoir Pen supplied with a GRAVITATING Valve. 
Others substitute a Spring, which soon gets out of order. 


ONLY PEN 


The Only Pen that will Stand the Test of Time. 





The above are F‘AC’T'S which it behooves every man who 


popular pieces. uses a Pen to know. Enough said. 


PRA 1s ° iy MELODY, @ pleco ot 
T'S ALBUM. 102 pieces. Fine collec- 
ail the books above named are alike in size, style, 
binding and price, | vem DITSON & ©@., 
06 451 Washington Btreet, Boston. 





Patentees and Manufacturers, 


The “SOVEREIGN ” is the latest improved MacKinnon Pen, 
which can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and ex- 
tended for use. 


MACKINNON PEN (O., 


A Written Guarantee mandir xo ttarrs. 


200 Broadway, New York. 


pare creditably for HARVARD any youth who has had a 
good High School education in*ENGLI-~H and MATHE- 
MATIOS, is earnest of purpose, and red to follow 
his instructions and advice explicitly, in TWO YEARS. 

There will be vacancies for one resident lady pupil, 
and for one candidate for HARVARD or OXFORD, after 
THANKSGIVING, 

129 W. Chester Park, Boston, Nov. 7, 1880. 295 d 


Stationery, Engraving, and Printing, 


A SPECIALTY. 


Please examine the following prices, which you will 
find about Fifty Per Cent Less than usual charges. 
Price. 
Engraving Plate and 50 
Cards in Script, worth 
$3.00,.... ccccccccccecs $1.50 





Gp ccs ccce wise cevece 50 
Address engraved on Old 
or New Plates, ........ .50 


Printing 50 Cards when 
the plate isfurnished, .50 


Engraving Monogram,... 1.50 


Wedding and Party Orders at Low Rates. 
Crests and Coats-of-Arms Engraved. 


Lluminating, Stamping, and Printing. 


D. S. PILLSBURY, 
295 h 680 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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yht.223 inches; Length of Base, 194 inches. Weight when ked, 
Height,X2 MY lbs. Price, $2000.” shee 
“Js rr 80 NOMINATED IN THE BonD?” — Antonio, Bassanio, Por- 
tia, and Shylock are here represented in the trial scene from Shake- 
«peare’s play of the “ Merchant of Venice.” The stairs are supposed to 
load to the seat of the Duke, who presides over the court, but is not rep- 
resented in this group. Portia has disguised herself asa lawyer, and 
has come to assist the Duke with her legal knowledge. She has the bond 
in her hand which Antonio has given, and by which he agreed that Shy- 
lock should have a pound of his flesh if he did not repay the money he 
had borrowed. He has failed to return it, and Portia has declared that 
the penalty is due. Antonio is therefore dropping off his cloak and open- 
ing his dress, as the flesh is to be cut from “ nearest his heart.” Bassanio, 
his friend, stands by him witha of gold in his hand, with which he 
has offered to pay the bond, but Shylock has refused it. Portia is urging 
Shylock to have a surgeon by to check the blood, and he exclaims, ‘Is it 
so nominated in the bond ?” 


The beautiful cut and detailed description of the latest ar- 
tistic group of statuary by John Rogers, will interest our read- 
ers wholove art. ‘These famous groups of statuary now num- 
ber about fifty designs, and are executed in the best style; 
the new one shown above is of special appropriateness to stu- 
dents of Shakespearian literature in our American institutions. 
Such designs tend to cultivate the esthetic taste of both old 
and young. Mr. Rogers has exquisite taste and well-directed 
skill, and his groups show how carefully he combines natural- 
ness in his figures, historic accuracy in costume, and an ear- 
nestness of facial expression which make them excellent stud- 











ies for the student of art. The groups are made of clay-| 
colored material, and when they become soiled may be safely 

washed with soap and water, if done with ordinary care, All 

of the nearly fifty groups now offered to the public are emi- 

nently characteristic, and among the most tasteful ornaments 

for the home of culture and refinement that can be obtained | 
for anything like the small cost at which these groups are 

sold. They represent a wonderful variety of subjects, histor-| 
ical, and literary, and many of the designs belong to the realm | 
of idealistic art. Many of the subjects relate directly to school- 
life, such as the groups entitled “The Favored Scholar,’’ | 
“* Uncle Ned’s School,” “‘School Boys,” “The School Exam-| 
ination,” ete., and would make most appropriate and useful 
ornaments in schoolrooms. National and historic subjects 
are also well represented. 


Particular attention is paid to strength in the manufacture of 
the groups. In some the more exposed parts are cast en- 
tirely in metal, which is colored uniformly with the rest, 
while an iron frame-work gives strength to all parts inter- 
nally of all the groups, so that they may be sent with safety to 
all parts of the world. 

For Christmas and New Year’s presents nothing could be 
more desirable, and we advise the reader to send to Jobn 
Rogers, 23 Union Square, New York city, or to Messrs. Wil- 
liams & Everett, New England agents at Boston, for illus- 
trated descriptive catalogues of these celebrated groups, with 
prices. 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


IN answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.50) for Tue JouRNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advantage of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at that price, 
and paying arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents per 
wonth. THE PUBLISHER. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN AN OLD AND OBSTINATE CASE OF DYSPEPSIA. 


I gave Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to an old and obstinate 
case of ay On with the most happy result. He is now 
e 








better than he has been in years. 
St. Joseph, Mich. A. K. WEBSTER, M.D. 





1881. OUR CLUB LIST. 1881. 
MAGAZINES, 
— Journal of Education, 
Name. Reg. Price. With Withont. 
Education, . - F . X 00 $4 00 
Harper’s Monthly, j 3 35 
‘* Weekly, 


” Bazaar, ‘ ‘ 


Appleton’s Journal, ° . 
™ Art Magazine, . 
Popular Science Monthly, . 
Scribner’s Monthly, ° 
St. Nicholas Magazine, ‘ 
North American Review, . 
Jour. of Speculative Philosophy, 
International Review, A . 
Magazine of Amer. History, 
Atlantic Monthly, . . 
Lippincott’s Magazine, . 
Modern Review, . é ° 
Unitarian Review, . ° 
The Western, n . . 
The Jour. of Franklin Institute, 
Littel’s Living Age, : 
Penn Monthly, . . 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering, 
Californian, i ; 
Catholic World, 
Wide Awake, ‘ ; ‘ ° 
The Schoolmaster, England, . 
The Voice, . n e ° 
Our Little Ones, . ° . 
Eclectic, A ‘ ; 6 75 


Please to preserve the above lists, and make orders early. 
We will give the lowest possible prices for such other papers 
and magazines as may be ordered. Address 

T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR “EDUCATION.” 


“We expected something good, but not so indubitably and 
indisputably of the first order. Altogether the maga- 
zine is of the first order, from a literary point of view; isa 
valuable contribution to pedagogics, and is an honor to the 
profession.”’ . J. SHOUP, 

Ed. Iowa Normal Monthly. 

** We hail EDUCATION as a magnificent enterprise, and hope 
it will find food for life and growth.” 

A. F. NIGHTINGALE 
Sec. Chicago Insitute of Education. 

“* This magazine is destined to be the exponent of the most 
advanced educational thought of our times.’’ 

THe TEACHER’S GUIDE, Ohio. 


‘©The number before us is a grand beginning.”’ 
Hon. J. P. WicKERSHAM, Penn. 














Style C, with Attachment. 





It is Unlimited in its Variety of Tunes ; 


It is a Marvel of Cheapness, 


And the King of Musical Novelties. 


“ Tt develops a love and taste for music, teaches graphically the relative volue 
of notes, so difficult to impart otherwise ; the keeping of time, formation of 


sound, etc,” — Pror. Brastius. 


“THE MARVELLOUS 


ORGUINETTE. 


Plays all the Latest Music. 


Perfect in Execution, 





Strong in Construction. 
Durable in Every Part. 


Perfect in Executicn. 


a ee 


Excellent in Tone. 
Unique in Design. 
Perfectly Simple in Principle. 





without a key board, so that 





Tux Musica CABINET is a splendid organ operating almost automatically, 


a child can perform on it, and rival the regular organ 


verformance of the most accomplished professors. 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY, 


6 Send for Circulars. 








831 Broadway, between 12th and 13th Streets, NEW YORK. 
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The Literary Revolution. 





Holiday Time. 


Books are the most sensible holiday presents. The standard books of the “ Literary Revolution,’ 
costing but a fraction of what the same books yo cost, will be in such enormous demand at holiday 


time that thousands who will want them will probably be disappointed, because the demand will be 
greater than the supply. We are now able to manufacture about 8,000 volumes a day, but we cannot 
promise to fill all orders in December. You will do wisely to make qour selections and order what you 
want, im mediately, directly from us or from the agent for our publications in your town. If no agent 
there, ratse a club. 


In January, 1879, “ The Literary Revolution” was inaugurated by the publication of one small volume. 
At present, its list, published and in preparation, comprises nearly 175 volumes of standard books. It 
gives employment to about 500 hands, and now has facilities for delivering to purchasers over five tons 
of books a day. To meet the popular demand for the coming twelve months at least 2,000,000 and probably 
3,000,000 volumes will be uired. The almost wonderful success which the “* Revolution” has achieved 
is doubtless to be attribu to its leading principles, which are : 

L. Publish only books of real merit. 

Il. What is worth reading is worth preserving—all books are neatly and strongly bound. 

ill. Work on the basis of the present cost of making books, which is very much less than it was afew 
years ago. 
. TV. Books have commonly been considered luxuries ; in a free republic they ought to be considered 
necessities, and the masses will buy good books by the million if prices are placed within reach. 

Vv. To make $1 and a friend is better than to make $5 only, and 1000 books sold at a profit of $1 each 
give a profit of only $1000, while 1,000,000 books sold at a profit of one cent each give a profit of $10,000 ; 
and it is more pleasure as well as more profit to sell the million. 


is it ‘A Grand Swindle?” 


A correspondent writes : “I read your advertisement in the last two numbers of the Cincinnati 
Weekly Enquirer, and immediately set you down as a grand swindle. It does look as though it were 
impossible to sell books so cheaply.” 


Verdict of the Jury. 


Has some rich relative left you a colossal fortune which you are spending in publishing books for the 

»ple at nominal prices?, If so, 1 admire your taste. But won't the old-line publishers be glad when it 
s gone?—B. F. Conepos, Randolph, N. Y. 

I saw an article in one of the magazines calling you “Cheap John Publishers,” “ Pirates,” &c., and 
ealling for an international copyright. But you can be consoled with the fact that those who are for you 
are more than those who are inst you.—C. N. Day, Spencer, N. Y. 

It isa mystery which we will not attempt to explain, how the AMERICAN Book EXCHANGE can afford 
to publish such a remarkably cheap series of books as they are now getting out. Other publishers ma 
be inclined to sneer at them, but so long as the EXCHANGE publishes a book at one tenth the cost at whic 
it is offered elsewhere, sneers cannot hurt them.—Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

We were surprised into incredulity by the announcement that Geikie’s Life of Christ had been pub- 
lished by the AweRIcAN Book EXcHANGE for fifty cents, well printed and strongly bound in cloth. But we 
have procured the volume and find it even so. We confess ourselves greatly interested in what the pub- 
lishers call the “ Literary Revolution.” To see standard works of the highest value furnished in readable 
and pleasant form at so cheap a rate, is a consummation we rejoice in having lived to witness.—REv. J. 
A. Broapws in Religious Herald, Richmond. 

Nothing so interesting to booksellers and book buyers has occurred of late as the “ revolution” in 
prices in which the American Book EXcHaNnGe leads.— Advance, Chicago, IL. 

The books are received. Iam well pleased with them. Your company is worth more to the common 





people than the Peabody Fund. It makes me feel good to look at your catalogue. You deserve the 
praises of all classes of the people. Considering the t prices of books and the prices at which you 
now are publishing them, there must have been something “ rotten in Denmark.”—Z. B. WagEsER, Yadkin 
College, North Carolina. 

Thousands of blessings on the man who invented printing, thousands more for him who uses that 
invention for the benefit of his fellow countrymen—which you are surely doing in your cheap and good 
beoks. The books which I have received from you are wonderful volumes for the money. wish that 
you may be long in the land.—D. B. Conx.iine, Pastor Congregational Church, Whitewater, Wis. 

“4. W. L., Lewisville, Ark.:—“ Tell me something about the inclosed advertisement of books for sale. 
Can these books be bought for the price for which they are advertised? Are they good for anything? 
Where does the swindle come in?” There is no swindle about it. The AMERICAN foox EXCHANGE are 


trustworthy, and we believe will send just what they advertise.— Weekly Sun, N. Y. City. 

We can only repeat our hearty commendation of a scheme which places in the hands of the people 
the best literature at a merely nominal price.—Traveller, Boston. 

The day of cheap and good books is once more with us, and the AMERICAN BooK EXCHANGE merits the 
praise for ke —Episcopal Register, Philadelphia, Pa. 

At these rates any man may, and every man should, have a eer oe Alliance, Chicago, Tl. 

One can but wonder how such a book can be printed for such a price.—7imes, Carrollton, Ga. 

Is doing wonders in book-making. A few dollars will purchase a good library. We pronounce them 
the best books for the money that ever came to our notice.—The Watchman, Boston. 

It isa matter of wonder how such books, in firm binding with good paper and good type, can be 
offered at such a price. That is, however, the publishers’ affair; what concerns readers is that .. . 
standard works are thus within the reach of every person, no matter how short the cash.”—The 
Standard, Chicago, UL 


Library of Universal Knowledge. 


Large Type Edition. A verbatim reprint of the last (1880) London edition of Chambers's Encyclopeedia, 
with copious additions (about 15,000 topics) by American editors; the whole combined under one 
alphabetical arrangement, with such illustrations as are necessary to elucidate the text. Printed from 
new electrotype plates, brevier type, on superior paper. and bound in fifteen elegant octavo volumes of 
about 90 pages each, It will contain, complete, about 10 per cent more than Appleton’s, and 2 per cent 
more than Johnson’s Cyclo jas, and, though in all respects important to the general reader it is far 
superior to either of them, its cost is but a fraction of their price. Volumes L. to VL. are now ready, and 
other volumes will follow at least two each month, the entire work being completed by April, 1881, 
and probably sooner. Price per volume, in cloth, $1.00; in half Russia, git top, $1.50; postage per 
volume, 21 cents. It has been our custom in previous Jatatioee to offer special inducements to 
those whose orders are soonest received. In eae of that policy, on or before December 31 only we 
will receive orders, with cash, for the set of 15 volumes complete for the nominal price of $11.00 for the 
edition in cloth, and $16. for the edition in half Russia, ft top. The price during December will be 
advanced to $11.5) and $17.3, and a further advance will be made each month till the work is com- 
pleted. Volumes will be shipped as may be directed, as soon as they are issued, or when the set is com- 


plete. 


In our historical library we propose to present the works of those great authors whose writings have 
themselves become a part of history, and are associated in the minds of all well-informed readers with 
the nations whose history they narrate. The following are now published : 


Milman’s Cibbon’s Rome. 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. A new edition, with the 
notes of H. H. Milman, and a very full index. In five volumes, bourgeois t . Price per set: Acme 
edition, cloth, $2.00; postage, 3i cents. Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, $4.00; postage, 52 cents. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 
History of England from the Accession of James Il. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. In three 
volumes, brevier PK with full index. Price per set: Acme edition, cloth, $1.25; postage, 21 cents. 
Aldus edition, ha’ ussia, gilt top, $2.0; postage, 32 cents. 


Rollin’s Ancient History. 

Ancient History of the merry Carthaginians, honyvinge, Babylonians, Medes and Persians, 
Grecians and Macedonians, including a history of the arts and sciences of the ancients. By Charles Rol, 
lin. In one quarto volume, 1318 double-column pages, small pica type. Price, cloth, $1.75; half Russia, 
sprinkled edges, $2.25. Postage, 42 cents. 


Comic History of the United States. 
By L. Hopkins. Copiously illustrated by the author from sketches taken at a safe distance. Long 
primer type, leaded. Price extra cloth, illuminated, 0 cents; postage, 6 cents. 


The following well-known standard books will be added to our list as rapidly as the public demand 
and our very large facilities for manufacture will permit : 
Grote’s mistery <t Greece, from the earliest times to the death of Alexander. 
Mommsen’s History of Rome, from the earliest time to the period of its decline. 
Green's larger history of the English People. 
Masson's Guizot’s History of France. 
Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution. 
Menzel's History of Germany. 
Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 
4 History of the United States, by an eminent historian, is in preparation. 


. 
Revolution Pamphlets. 
ly books of th highest parison 
the shen shockn eves tg pay ae } bod ny Lat tng mate faible 
books, all complete and unabridged, post-paid, at the prices named : 
Macaulay's Life of Frederick the Great. 





$1.4. Brevier type, price three cents. 


Former price, 
Carlyle’s Life of Robert Burns. Former price, $1. Large brevier LP; price three cents. 
Light of Asia. 7 Seo Arnold. Former price, $1.0. eA brevier type ; five cents. 
Thos. Hughes's niiness of Christ. Former price, $1.0. ul brevier type ; three cents. 
lary Queen of Scots’ Life, by Lamartine. Former price, $1.%. Brevier type, price three cents. 
Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Brevier ype. beautiful print ; price five cents. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Bourgeois type, beautiful print; six cents. 





Library of Classic Fiction. 


In this series of volumes we propose to present in our handy and beautiful “Acme” style at cost so 
low that even provident schoolboys can well afford to possess them, a representative and characteristic 
work of each of the great authors who have won classic fame in the realm of fiction. Not to know them 
is to be ignorant of much that is most important and most interesting in the history of nations and of 
men. Not to possess them is to be deprived of most fruitful and profitable sources of enjoyment. Life 
is too short and too full of work to permit the reading of all that is beautiful and valuable in these crea- 
tions of the imagination, but even very wang pecote can find time to read one book by each of the score 
of authors who rank so high among the world’s great ones, and have won immortal fame and place in 
the affections of the people. 

The volumes will be uniform in size and style, brevier tp , well printed, and neatly and strongly 
bound, in cloth. The following are ready or in press, and to issued at the date affixed: 

Adventures of Don Quixote. Translated from the Spanish of Cervantes, by Motteaux, with 16 full- 
page characteristic, humorous illustrations, by Hopkins. Price, 50 cents; postage, 9cents. Now ready. 

arda. Romance of Ancient Egypt. By Geo! Ebers. Transla from the German by Clara 

Bell. Price, 35 cents; postage, 7 cents. ady Ni r 30, 

Tom Brown at Rugby. By Thomas Hughes. Price, 30 cents ; pos' A, Bosnia. Ready December 2. 

Romola. George Eliot. Price, 3 cents; postage, 7 cents. Ready December 8. 

The two following are already issued, not uniform in size and style with the others, but in large type 
Vong primer), and 12mo form : 

Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. Price, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. Now ready. 

Last Days of Pompeii. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. Price, 50 cents ; postage, 8 cents. 


The following famous works will be added to the series in uniform “Acme” style as rapidly as the 
demands of the Toy and our facilities of manufacture will warrant : 
Dickens’s David Copperfield. Jean Paul Richter’s Titan. 
Thackeray’s Newcomes. ame de Stael’s Corinne. 
Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables. Turzeneiff’s Fathers and Sons. 
Kingsley’s Lemay Soorgs Macdonald’s Alec Forbes. 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. Mrs. Mulock Craik's John Halifax, Gentleman. 
*s Gil Blas. Charlotte Bronte’s Jane yr 
Washington Irving’s Knickerbocker. Charles Reade’s Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
J. Fenimore Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans. 





Religious Literature. 


Concordance to the Bible. 

Young's Analytical Concordance to the Bible, with every word alphabetically arranged, showing the 
Hebrew or Greek original, its meaning and pronunciation; with 311,000 references, 118,000 beyond 
Cruden; marking 30, various readings in the Greek New Testament; with the latest information on 
Biblical ogra: ¥ and antiquities of the Palestine Exploration Society. Designed for the simplest 
rooder of the English Bible. In one quarto volume, about 1100 three-column pages, nenpareil type. 

rice : 

Popular edition, strongly bound in cloth, $2.00; in half Russia, sprinkled edges, $2.50. Now ready. 

Scholars’ edition, on extra fine and heavy paper, with very wide margins, allowing the opportunity 
for making marginal notes. Ready December 15. 


Life and Works of Christ. 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. Complete, with a full index. Brevier type. Price: Acme edition, 
cloth, 0 cents; postage, 9 cents. Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, $1; poalean, 13 cents, 


Kitto’s Cyclopzedia of Biblical Literature. 
In two large octavo volumes, brevier type, illustrated by many hundred engravings on wood. Price, 
per set, cloth, $2; half Russia, gilt top, $3; postage, 36 cents. 


Smith's Bible Dictionary. 

A new edition, a verbatim reprint of the last English edition of Smith’s Smaller Dictionary of the 
Bible, comprising its antiquities, biography, geography, and natural history. This edition has not here- 
tofore been published in this country for less than $3, Price: Acme edition, cloth, 50 cents; half Russia 
sprinkled edges, 75 cents ; postage, 10 cents. 

Works of Flavius Josephus. 
Comprising the antiquities of the Jews, a history of the Jewish wars, and a Life of Josephus, written 


by himself, translated by William Whiston, together with numerous explanatory notes, etc. In one 
quarto volume, 1142 double-column pages, pica type. Price, cloth, $1.50; half Russia, sprinkled edges, 


; postage, 38 cents. 
The Koran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English from the Arabic by George Sale. Brevier type. Price: Acme edition, 30 cents; 
postage, 5cents. Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, 60 cents; postage, 8 cents. 





Lib f Bi 
ibrary of Biography. 
e In our Library of Biography we present the stories of famous lives as told by authors almost equally 
amous. 
There is properly no history, only biography.—Emerson. 
Biography is the most universally pleasant, universally profitable of all reading.—Carlyle. 
The following have thus far been published, and of some of them we have already sold nearly a 


hundred thousand copies: 
Acme Biography-—First Series. 
Twelve books in one volume for less than half the price former] h 
Brevier type. Price: Acme edition, cloth, black and gold, BH cents ; postage, ee ee ee f 


Russia, gilt top, $1 ; postage, 13 cents: 
I. Frederick the Great—Macaulay. VII. Hannibal—Arnold. 
VIII. Ceesar—Liddell. 


Bi oops ges Ni a 

. Mahomet— n. IX. Cromwell—Lamartine. 
IV. Martin Luther—Bunsen. X. William Pitt—Macaulay. 
XI. Columbus—Lamartine. 


V. Mary, Queen of Scots—Lamartine. 
VL. Joan of Arc—Michelet. XII. Vittoria Colonna—Trollope. 


m Acme Biography—Second Series. 
Five books in one volume, neither of which has heretofore been published in this country at less 
price than 75 cents each. Brevier type. Price: Acme edition, cloth, 40 ; 
edition, half Russia, gilt top, 80 cents ; postage, 12 cents. i -: Cones Poses, conge, Slane 
I. Chaucer—R. W. Church, 
IL. Spenser—A. W. Ward. 
Ill. Milton—Mark Pattison. 


Pee Aome Biography—Third Series. 
ve sin one volume, neither of which has heretofore been published in this count at less 
price than 75 cents each. Brevier type. Price: Acme edition, ; “4 
edition, half Russia, fis top, 80 cents; postage, 12 cents. m cloth, © conte; postage Scents. Aldus 
a kp 7 —. Scott—Richard H. Hutton. 
Goldsmith— William Black. Tnackayny—Antony Trollope, 


il re me , Macaulay's Life and Letters. 

wife an etters of Lorc acaulay. By his nephew, George Otto Trevelyan. Me be f Parli 

ment. Complete in one volume, 12mo, brev r ty 3 caer healt Menete clinton, 

ph A er type, Teaded Price, cloth, 50 cents ; half Russia, gilt top, 
The following will be rapidly added to our list, at prices equally low with the above: 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. A new edition, containing bio hi 
helped te a Dg t Ne A ro and Sores fo Caear and i. es 
’ 5 ’ @ edition, cloth, : ; 
fatten wit wp. 819), pontage ts conta Teady January Wi "0 POW, 1 cents. Aldus cation, 
e ericans. e ographies of eminent Americans, with over 100 portraits. By Be 
J. Lossing, LL.D. Large i16mo, brevier type, lead : I — 
age, ta cents. Ready te January. ype ed. Cloth, extra, $1.00; half Russia, gilt top, $1.50; post- 
Brief spies By Samuel Smiles. 
Carlyle’s Life of Oliver Cromwell. 
Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great. 


IV. Cowper—Goldwin Smith. 
V. Southey—Edward Dowden. 


The World’s Creat Poets. 


It is of course impossible to print all the good books in one da 
pny he pay Ld ane rayo> ewaste ; at = our Saioets te onan FP armen by Spee alter 
dard works which are taking rank with them, we have taken 
note of the universal want for handy, beautiful, and chea editions of the world’ ’ 
’ " rid’s great poets. We give 
po ad oom of the titles which we have thus far been able to reproduce in our incomparably cheap 


Ss Shakespeare's Complete Dramatic Works. 
type, 3 vo! on. A very careful and accurate reprint of the famous Globe edition, with 
$s a s , a Acme edition, cloth, $1.50; postage, 30 cents. Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, 


The following of Shakespeare’s most lar pla: : pam 
in type and size of pages with the bound Solames.” Price thres tntena 2 post-paid pecans 


1. The Tem 9. King He VIL 
2. Much Ado about Nothing. 0. Romeo a1 uliet 
8. A Midsummer ete Dream. ll, Faltne ok 7 
4. The Merchant of Venice 12. Macbeth, ~ 
. Ae You Like It, 13. Hamlet. 
6 ng John. 14. King Lear. 
iQ King Henry V. 15. Othello, 
. King Richard III. 16, Antony and Cleopatra. 
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Pe aan eens Complete Poetical Works. 
So cents ; peltnee th cntae edition, cloth, 

The Vision, or Hell, Purgatory, and —— ther ois the Italian by H. F. © 

Oar aga postage, @ cents, Aldus edition: Balt Mange ne mer type. Price: 
Translated by John Dryden. sgl be hae, . 

Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, 60 cents; postage, 8 cents, , Cloth, 30 cents ; postage, 6 cents, 

The Light of Asia. 

By Edwin Arnold. A new edition. Brevier type. Price, extra cloth, 25 cents; postage, 4 cents, 


Homer’ 


Translated by Pope. Brevier type. Price, Ac ‘ 
edition, half Russia, gilt top, 60 cents; postage’ 8 ome edition, cloth, 30 cents; postage, 6 cents Aldus 


Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, 


Homer’s 


Translated by Pope. Brevier type. Price: Acme 


tion, half Russia, gilt top, 6) cents; postage, 8 cents. 


Mrs. Heman’s Poetical Works. 
Complete in one large octavo volume. Nonpareil type ; with a critical index. Price, cloth, 60 cents: 


half Russia, gilt top, 90 cents; postage, 13 cents. 


‘* Acme” and “‘ Aldus” Editions. 


These editions of our books are printed from electrotype plates, 3} inches wide by 5 inches high 
yt ape and oa clearly and ind . 

e least money to do the greatest possibl 
me plates, but more carefully, on Wovter and gen: 


For the Acme editions we use light but good qualit 
will please those who buy books for their contents, 


service. pd Aldus oeene ave printed from the sa 
erally on finer, more expensive quality of paper, with much wider m 

elegantly as well as very strongly, bound in half Russia, = top. In thisatple the compare favorably, 
if they do not even contrast favorably, with the best editions oF the same books which ave ever been 


issued. 


Terms to Clubs. In places where no bookseller acts pal sole 
agent, terms to clubs are allowed as 
follows :—10 per cent discount on 5 copies of one book, or on 1 : 
discount on 10 copies of one book, or on 25 coples selected trom the tee” ee ous he ES: Sper eees 
e order—to millionaire and school-boy th 
stered letter, or by express. Fractions of $1 may be sent in m...-~ 


Terms of payment, invariably cash with 
by bank draft, money-order, 


tamps. 
' J OnN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


40 cents; postage, 7 cents, 


’ a en 
cme ti 
)cents; postage, 8 cents. te 


Ss Iliad. 


Odyssey. 
edition, cloth, 30 cents: postage, 6 cents. Aldus edi- 


strongly, as 


the page, and are ve 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
Tribune Building, New York. 





TREACHER S! 


For the coming season no more tasteful -_~ elegant Christmas Cards can be found in the market than the 


well-known Cards of MARCUS WARD & © 


We have made a careful selection, which we offer to Teachers only at the following LOW PRICES : 


1. Hares War's Beat Cars, 


<a Children’s taste for beautiful and tasteful 
Cards cannot be cultivated too early. 





Bet ND SECs eke . snus 6663 00000se00b0< seated .. 81.00 

SN <tc acwh obesecnn sous dnenesent 2.00 

Handsome assortment, no two alike .......... 3.00 
Address early, H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


m4 A. LURLLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible 8 h, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&c. For information address L. ALONZO BUTTER- 
FIELD, Tremont Temple Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1448 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocation. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public s ers, readers, teachers, and the 
neral student of higher English. Fall Term opens 
tober 4th. 70-page Catalogue on application, 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


The Howard Voice Method 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


Having now three times re-written his corresponding 
lessons, Mr. Howard offers them to the public with far 
greater confidence than ever before. 

He can now assert that absolutely no dissatisfied re- 
ports are returned, while nearly all mail-pupils describe 
their improvement in most emphatic terms. Mr. How- 
ard claims to have discovered three hitherto unknown, 
or at least undeclared, laws of physiological action of 
the respiratory and throat muscles, and by virtue of 
these laws has so condensed and strengthened the “ op- 
posing’ movements and “ favoring ’’ movements, that 
the removal of faults and the farther development of 
the vocal powers is made a matter of almost mathe- 
matical certainty. 

Testimonials all classes of speakers and singers, 
[resenstonal and amateur, crowd three bulletins and a 

alf-dozen circulars: 

“T have received improvement in the following par- 
ticulars. 

“(L) I speak with much less fatigue than before 
practicing your lessons. 

“(IL) voice is more clear and resonant. 

“(ITI.) My articulation is more distinct. 

““(IV.) My voice has increased wonderfully in range 


and ive. 

“ And I may add that my general health is better, 
being the result of the bodily exercise necessary to the 
practice of your lessons. y daughter (a =< lady 
of eighteen year) has also improved wonderfully in 
singing, by the practice of your lessons.”—CaRL C. 
PoPE, Att’ y-at-Law, Black River Falls, Wis. 


_Address JOHN HOWARD, by mail, at his office, 25 
East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 

Enclose 25 cts. in tage stamps, for Pamphlet on 
“The Vocal Process RCT he Mouth,-‘The Throat,—The 
Respirato Cuan. Also 25 cts. for Pamphlet on 

Vocal Reform,” ‘“Vocal Development,” and “ Natural 
Singing.” - ory and Singers’ Circulars, Bulletins 
Nos. 1. 2, and 3, and Letters of Terms and Conditions 
sent free, 295 d 














NEW ENCLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC, BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


One handred and twenty-five hours’ instruc- 
tion with ablest teachers, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest music saheal in the world, for $15. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES SECURED. 


— conscientious student needs the broader cult- 
ure afforded by the Lectures, Normal Classes, Har- 
mony, Questions and Answers, Sight and Part Singing. 
Church Music, Art of Teaching, Artists’ Piano and 
Recitals, Pupils’ Concerts and the Musical Atmosphere 
ra of which, with all English Br inches, can be secu 
™ only at the New England Conservatory of Music. 
© School of Elocution is the largest in America, em- 
P ne School of Oratory and Dramatic Action, Vocal 
Fhysiology, Forensic aud Platform Elocution, Artists’ 


The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1881 


WILL CONTAIN 


Serial Stories, 

By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” etc.; GEORGE P. LATHROP, author of 
“ A Study of Hawthorne”; W. H. Bisnop, author 
of “ Detmold”; W. D. HOWELLS, author of “ The 
Lady of the Aroostook,” “ The Undiscovered Coun- 
try”; and HENRY JAMES, Jr., author of “The 
American,” “The Europeans,” etc. 


Short Stories and Sketches, 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, T. B. ALDRICH, 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WooLson, MARK TWAIN, ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Essays 


On biographical, historical and social subjects, by 
GOLDWIN SMITH; EDWARD EVERETT HALE, on 
the social, political, and religious life of the world in 
the time of Christ; WILLIAM M. ROSETTI, on “ The 
Wives of the Poets”; JOHN FISKE, on the “ Early 
Culture, Myths, and Folk-Lore of our Aryan Ances- 
tors”; R. L. DUGDALE, on “ The Relation of Society 
to Crime,” 


Travel Sketches 


In Norway, by H. H., and by excellent writers on 
other picturesque lands and interesting people. 


Discussions of Living Questions 


in politics, education, industry ar d religion by per- 
sons specially qualified to treat them thoroughly and 
in an unpartisan spirit. 


THE ATLANTIC furnishes its readers in the course of 
the year as much reading as is contained in Twenty 
Ordinary Volumes of 300 pages each. 

TERMS : $4.00 a year, in advance, postage free ; 35 
cents a number. ith superb life-size portrait of 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, 
$5 00 ; with two portraits, $6,00; with three portraits, 
$7.00 ; with four portraits, $8.00 ; with all five portraits, 
$9.00, 

ee The numbers for November and December will 
be sent free to all new Subscribers for THE ATLANTIO 
Sor 1881 who remit before December 20, 


Remittances should be made by money: order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 

been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 

be sent on application to 








GREETING TO TEACHERS | 


—_—— FROM 


C. W. Hagar's School Agency 


PLATTSBURCH, N. Y. 


ORGANIZED 1878, FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


We wish the address of every Teacher who reads this 
notice. We will, on receipt of your address and two 
3-cent stamps, send you,— 

NEW SCHOOL AGENCY CATALOGUE; 

Sample Copy of TEAOCHER’S COMPANION ; 

Descript. ‘atalogues of 100 Choice Selections, 18 Nos.; 

Baker's Reading -Club Series, 8 Nos. ; ° 

J ‘ooks, Speakers, Plays for School Enter- 
tainments, Dime Dialogues and Speakers ; 

Circulars of Common-School Question Book ; 

DeGraff’s School-room Guide ; School Song-books ; 

School Agency Reward - Card List, with beautiful 

sample card. 

SPECIAL OFFERS TO TEACHERS; 

REDUCED RATES TO TEACHERS: 

Liberal Clubbing List for Educational Papers, Books, 


&c., &c., &e. 
BE SURE AND SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 43 
One of My Special Offers to Teachers. 
National Journal of Education (regular price $2.50) and 


The Teacher’s Companion (regular price 50 cts. 
both to one address, $2.60, 4 . 








Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 
295 tf School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
66 
CHRISTMAS SERVICES 
—_— FOR — 


Choir and Congregation,” 


Containing FOUR REPONSIVE SERVICES, and ap- 
propriate Scriptural readings, and TWELVE of the 
BEST Christmas hymns and tunes, as follows: 


“ on Story,” ‘ There’s a Song in the Air,” “ Mo- 
zart’’ (Hark, the Herald Angels), “ Xavier’ (Hark, 
what mean those holy Voices), “ Folsom” (Brightest 
and best, etc.), “ Zerah’’ (To us a Child of Hope), 
“ While the Shepherds Watched,” “ Sears” (It came 
upon the Midnight), ‘‘ Bond” (Calm on the listening 
Ear), “Silent Night, Holy Night,” ‘* Antioch” (Joy to 
the World), ‘‘ St. Ann’s.” 

ta These tunes may be used in the ordinary way, or 
sung in connection with the beautiful preludes which 
accompany them, forming a powerful, continuous, and 
cumulative exercise for the choir and “all the people.” 


Price, $7.50 per Hundred Copies; Single 
Copy, by mail, 10 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Xo NaW TORR.” | ~—- CINCINNATI, 0. 


The Weekly Republican, 


SPRINGFIELD MASS. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER. 


INDEPENDENT—NOT NEUTRAL. 
[Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles.] 





The Weekly edition of THE SPRINGFIELD REPUB- 
LICAN is a comprehensive and intelligent review of 
Awerican life from week to week, taking due notice 
as well of all important events and movements else- 
where throughout the world. Its summaries of news 
are prepared with great care, special attention being 
given to the presentation of New-England news. Its 
editorial articles discuss broadly and with independ- 
ence a wide range of topics, political, social, literary, 
scientific, and ethical. Its correspondence is of unusu- 
ally high character, embracing regular letters from 
Boston, New York, Washington, aud other centers of 
interest in this country and abroad. Frequent stories 
and choice selections of original or quoted poetry lend 
variety to the paper and increase its attractiveness. 
Each number contains a column of religious intelli- 
gence. Agricultural matters are fully treated, par- 
ticularly those that are local to New England, and 
market reports are published with special reference 
to the information of farmers. New Englanders, both 
at home aud abroad, find the WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 
a valuable assistant and guide in maintaining their 
acquaintance with public affairs and their knowledge 
of the growth and condition of the older States of the 
Union. 

Subscription, $1.50 a year; in clubs of 10 or more, 
$1.25 per copy. 

A LIBERAL CASH COMMISSION 
to Postmasters and others acting as Local Agents. 
Terms to agents furnished on application. Specimen 
copies free. 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN, 


A First-class Morning Paper of Large 
Circulation. 


75 cents a month; $9.00 a year. 


THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN, 


rary and Family Journal of High 
oo Character. 


82.00 per year. 


Address THE REPUBLICAN, 





Mass. 





ocal Course, Modern Lan . now 
tered for Winter term, whick opens Nov. 18. Send for 
usie H Boston. 204d 





olen Swe a ne eR PE er 


ADA L. HOWARD. President, 
176 ss Wellesley, 


296 a - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


——— 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic, 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the ka | best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445, 7 East 14th St., New York. 


The Union Teachers’ A 

Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 


required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 zz 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 

Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses for 7 Serene of instruction; recommends 

good schools to parents. oe e > 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Pinckney’s Agency & Schools = Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 
_ . the best Schools. 
Publishes U.S. School and College pisetay. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
DOMESTIO BUILDING, 
290 zz Cor. Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co. 
191 FULTON aT. N. Y, 
ZZ 


Send for sample and circular. 

















ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


ers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1) 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 

“* [I,—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
“ ii— ¢ Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** [V.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 9234 Chestnut &., Philadelphia. 


-.‘- JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 








PHILADELPHIA. 
—@e MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. ag 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 





TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDRE. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
three extra styles, $1.00; good enough, 75 cents. 
Part-book publications bought, sold, and exchanged. 
Shakespeare’s, Scott’s, and Dickens’s works for sale. 
288 F. J. BARNARD, 
eow 162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 
Is called to 


our 


Office Pencils, 


Acknowledged by those using them to be sw to 
the best Engerted: ae ayy | adapted for School 
use. Call orsend for sample. Address 
G RGE F. KING 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
29 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A CREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS at EXTRAORDINARY 








LOW prices fer cash. Instalments received. 
eeyaeere rea. $50 up MAG-« 
NIFICENT ROSEWOOD PIAN Stool and 


jover only’ $160. Warranted 6 years. Il- 
testrated Catelogue mailed. Agents Wanted. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufrs & Deale 
ers, 826 Broadway, New York. Box 3530, 





END FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
ddress_  NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
S| ” 16 Hawley St., Boston, 
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1980. HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


1881. 





Christmas and New Year’s. 





The following list of attractive holiday 


books will be continued in “The Journal” 


next week, and should be examined by our readers who desire to secure the latest 
and freshest publications for the coming season : 





Title 
The Freres: A Novel. - 
Auteurs Contemporains. 
The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Persons and Places. 
The Child’s a - - : - 
Schiller’s Complete Works. 2 vols., illus, - - 
The Curiosities of Literature. 3 vols. - - 
Calamities and Quarrels of Authors, and Memoirs. Iv. 
Amenities of Literature, Sketches and Characters. lv. 
ane Character, History of Men of Genius. 1 vol. 


Lawson's Fireside Stories. New ed., enl., ill., 12mo. 


Wild Roses of Cape Ann, and Other Poems. 16mo. 
Under the Olive. 16mo. - - - - 
Historical Sketches of Andover, Mass. I[llus.,8vo. - 
Little Classics. 2 new vols. Nature and Humanity. 
Poe's Complete Works. 
Poe's Prose Works. Popular edition. 2 vols., lar, 
Wilson's Noctes Ambrosianz. 6 vols. By Prof. 
Ingoldsby Legends. Globe edition. - - 
Common-sense in the Household. 12mo, cl. - 
The Exploration of the World. - - - - 
Christian Institutions. 1 vol., crown 8vo. - 
Gleanings from a Literary Life. 1 vol., crown 8vo. - 
Health and Healthy Homes. 12mo, cl., pp. 314. - 
On Headaches. Their Cause and Cure. h thousand. 
The t of Children in Health and Disease. 
Bible m e: or, Health Hints. By a Physician. 
Gems of English Song. 79 songs. - - - 
ic Pearls. 92 0 - 


pera songs. . - - 
Stones of Venice. 3 vols.,12mo. Including vol. of plates. John Ruskin 


The Children’s Black and White Picture and Painting 
The Swiss Family Robinson. Illus. by Gilbert. - 
We andthe World. Illus. - - - 

Aboard the Mavis. 100 ills. - - 


Poetical Works of Ray Palmer. Steel portrait of author. 


130 ills. by Howard. 
4 Rev 8 Green DD “ 


Words: Their Use and Abuse. - 
Shakespeare's Stories Siurply Told. 
Pictures from the German herland. Profusely illus 


Half-hours with the Best Authors. New ed.; 8 vols,compl Charles Knight 
Sensible Etiquette of the Best Society. Gilt edges. - 


Mosaics of Life. 


In Poetry and Prose. Illus. - 
Wonder Eyes and What For. 


Beautifully illustrated. 


Familiar Friends; comprising Cats, Pigeons, Dogs, etc. Ill. Olive Patch “ 
ancy. Stories, profusely illus. Earnest Griset “ “6 


Favorite Album of Fun and 


Etching and Etchers. 3d ed., 48 new plates, colombier 8vo. P G Hamerton. 


Goethe's Faust. Transl. into English verse, with notes, 
A Christmas Child. Illus. by Crane. 
Pansie’s Flour-bin. Illus. by Adrian Stokes. - - 
Mother, Home, and Heaven. - - 
Song Pilgrimage Around the World. - - - 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue publishers of the United States have 
always been among the best promoters of 
progress in the educational work of the coun- 
try. The demand for text-books suited to the 
age has always been promptly met. A new 
evidence of the truth of this statement will be 
found on the first page of Toe JouRNAL of 
this week, in the announcement of three new 
books of the most practically useful character, 


by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. The 
movement in favor of the “‘ natural method ” 
of instruction is going forward grandly, and 


Selections of brief biography. 


Lib. edition. 4 vols., crown 8vo. Edgar A Poe 
ae 


- J H Ewin 


16mo. - - 








the books of Monteith, Sill, and Worman on 
popular science, practical lessons in English, | 
and the teaching of German, are valuable aids | 
to the “‘ new departure.’’ Special attention is 
called to Worman’s adaptation of the natural, 
or Pestalozzian method in the teaching of Ger- 
man. For schools and home instruction it is 
invaluable, saving time and securing results 





Author. Publisher. Price. 
Mrs Alexander Henry Holt & Co 
Mme. L Alliott-Boymier . 
John D Chaplin, Jr » 3 00 
e ve “ 
Chas J Hempel, MD Ig. Kohler 4 50 
PerD’ Israeli A C Armstrong & Son 
“a “ “ 
Set it) oe “ 
7.50 “ “ “ 
Harriet B Stowe Houghton, Mifflin &Co 1 
Lacy Larcom “ 1 
- Mrs Annie Fields sd “ 1 
Sarab Loring Bailey “6 « 3 
- Rossiter Johnson “6 ad 1 
W J Widdleton 7.50, 15 
12mo. 
ilson, Lockhart, H » Maginn “6 9.00, 18 
- Rev R H Barham as 2.25, 4 
- Marion Harland Chas Scribner’s Sons 3 
Jules Verne 66 ee 1 
- Arthur P Stanley ss “ 
Prof Francis Bowen as $6 3 
- George Wilson Presley Blakiston 1 
Henry G Wright “ 1 
Mrs Amie M Hale, MD “ 
eo “ 1 
O Ditson & Co 2.50, 3 
“ 2.50, 3 
John Wiley & Sons 12 
Book. R Worthington 


Clark & Maynard 
Roberts Bros 
Dodd, Mead & Co 
A 8 Barnes & Co 
8 C Griggs & Co 
T Nelson & Sons 


Richard Markham 


Mathews 
Mary Seamer 


Porter & Coates 
“ 


JB gy rag &Co 1.50— 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin 


Mrs H O Ward 
Mrs E A Thurston 
Eleanor Talcott 


SSF RSSSSSSSTSSRSSSSsRssss asssysssagys 


Macmillan & Co 
by John 8S Blackie os 
Mrs Molesworth “ 


DO 


Theo L Cuyler, ed 
Philip Philips “ 





| the instrument. It is made in a great variety 


of styles and prices, and covers a wide range 
from the child’s instrument to the full sized 
organ. Notice the beautiful designs repre- 
sented by the cuts in the announcement, and 
send for the complete illustrated circular with 
prices. Address The Mechanical Orguinette 
Co., 831 Broadway, New York. 


ALL who desire to make sensible holiday 
presents to their friends should read the ex- 
tended announcement of the American Book 
Exchange in THE JOURNAL of this week. It 
is indeed a “‘ Literary Revolution ’’ when books 
of the best standard character are offered in 
every department of literature at prices named 
in this catalogue. The Libraries of History, 
of Classic Fiction, of Biography, the World’s 
Great Poets, and the Religious Literature in- 
clude the best books extant. Examine care- 
fully, and order as per directions. 


ALL things considered, it costs no more to 


never before deemed possible in the study of | have first-class blackboards than it does to have 


this modern language. Get a copy at once. | the inferior ones. 


Everybody can learn in a short time to re 
and speak German by this methed,—thanks 
Mr. Worman and his publishers. 


Ir affords us unusual gratification to call 
special attention to the announcement of 
Messrs. Ginn & Heath, Boston, on the first 
page of this week’s Journnat. The publi- 
eation of The Harvard Shakespeare, by Henry 


at a comparatively low price, is an event which 
deserves to be heralded to every student and 
teacher of English literature throughout the 
wide world. e have examined the first in- 
stallment of these books, and our opinion will 
appear in the column of book notices. It is a 
great and good move in the interest of culture. 
Friends of Shakespeare should rejoice. 


WE call special attention to the striking illus- 
trated advertisement in this issue of Tue 
JOUBNAL, of the new and marvelous musical 
instrument, called the Orguinette. 
rably adapted to develop a love and taste for 
music. It can be played by a child, and admits 
of the use of an unlimited variety of tunes, 
It teaches the rela- 


s merely nominal price, easily arranged upon 





Itis admi- | 


No town is too poor to have 


| the best; they may cost a trifle more at first, 


but they will prove the cheapest in the long 
irun, as you do not have to keep repairing 


them, and the saving in erasers and crayons 


lis no small item to be considered. J. A. 


ig 


| Swasey, 21 Brattle street, Boston, makes first- 
class blackboards at reasonable prices, and 
| boards that every one is pleased with. 


| —_—_— 


L. B. Landis, 631 Hamilton street, Allentown, 
Pa, in this number of THz JOURNAL, of 
School Mottoes. They are beautiful in design, 


and convey noble sentiments to the pupils 
who daily observe them upon the walls of the 
school-room, and awaken thoughts of the best 
kind. 


| 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co. and the Amer- 
ican School Institute have removed to better 
'quarters, No. 7 East 14th street, near Fifth 
‘avenue. See card in Toe JOURNAL, 


| IMPROVEMENTS are constantly being made 
in the manufacture of steel pens. Esterbrook’s 


are reliable and standard. For sale by all sta- 
tioners. 


As A CURE FOR PILES, Kidney-Wort acts 
| first by overcoming in the mildest manner all 


tendency to constipation. Then, by its great 
tonic and in seating properties, it restores to 
health the debili and weakened parts. 











"Reversible Writing - Books (patented 
‘ore the beet. aes ee ae 


Norman Hudson, in twenty elegant volumes, | WE invite attention to the announcement of | P2°K28 
: 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 














Address A. 8S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
os8az (P) New York City. 








THE BEST GIFT 
HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


ANNIVERSARY, or any other day; for 
PASTOR, TEACHER, PARENT, CHILD, FRIEND. 





Published by G, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


LATEST—LARGEST—BEST. 


Contains over 118,000 Words, 
1928 Pages, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 Names. 
GET THE BEST. 


EBSTER’S is the Dictionary used in the 
Government Printing Office. Jan., 1880. 
tymologies and definitions far in advance of 
E those of any other Dictionary. 
B” family help in training children to be- 
come intelligent men and women. 
ale of Webster's is 2Q times as great as the 
o- sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 
he pictures of a ship on page 1839 illustrate 
the meaning of more than 100 words. 
D eh School and Family should have it for 
constant use and reference. 
ecommended by U. 8. Chief Justice Waite, 
as “the highest authority for definitions.’ 


ALSO 
WessTer’s NATIONAL PicTORIAL DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 


STANDARD SERIES. 
Nos. 48, 49.—Dickens’s Christmas Books. 


OOTAVO, ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, EACH, 25 CENTS. 
Nos. 12—19. History of England. By Knight. Ea., 35c 
Noll. Selfculture. By Blackie......... ....--... 10c 
Nos. 21,22. Letters to Workmen. By Ruskin. Ea., 15c 
Nos. 30.31. Memories of my Exile. By Kossuth. Ea., 20c 
Young’s Analytical Concordance. Only rev. ed., $3.65 
Postage free. a free. For sale by Booksellers, 
or the Publishers, I. K. FUNK & CO., 10 Dey St., N.Y. 


SILK BANNER 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 
59 Carmine Street. 








in Colors 
and Gold. 











Sa Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 az 


Window Gardening. 


This is the season to care for house-plants. For the 
best results some kind of dressing should be used. As 
a substitute for stable-dressing or — (which are 
offensive and unhealthy when applied to plants in a 
warm room), 


Bowker’s Ammoniated Food for Flowers 


will be found valuable. It is clean, odorless, easily 
—— and produces peng Fe and early and 
abundant blossoms. About 10, packages were sold 
last year,and universally liked. Packages sufficient 
for twenty iy for three months sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid, 20 cents each. Two ten-cent pieces in- 
closed in a letter will reach us safely. A little book of 
valuable directions on How to Cultivate House-plants, 
by Professor Maynard, professor of Horticulture at the 
assachusetts Agricultural College, accompanies each 

kage. Address ROWKER FERTILIZER (OMPANY, 
43 Chatham St., Boston, or 3 Park Place, New York. 











USE opEus Vines 


PATTING Wis SS 


The EA a AGE, de, 
Best Known. Esrattuars.i324 


TAILORINC., 


We would respectfully invite Gentlemen to examine 
our selections of SUITINGS and OVERCOATINGS 
before giving their orders elsewhere. 

Our stock comprises choice fabrics and styles in 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMA 
. GooDs, ie 















which we offer at prices as low as is consistent with 
good materials, good workmanship, and the care and 
attention necessary to get up thoroughly satisfactory 


garments. 
A. McMILLAN & CO., 
Custom Tailors, 


2 Winter Street, cor, Wash 
os et ington St., 


Vol. XII.—No. 22. 


Figar \, Poe's Works. 





Household Edition. 
Poems — Sketches — Essays — Tales of My . 
and Imagination — Etc.— Life by Re Hes? 
dard, and Portrait. 12mo, 850 pp. Cloth, $2.09 - 
Half-calf, $4.00 ; Turkey-morocco, $5.00, . 


Cabinet Edition. 


Poems — Essays — Life by Didier — Introductory 
vr Sarah Helen Whitman — Stee) Portrait, po 
Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; Half-calf. $3.00: Tur. 
key-morocco, $4.00 : 


Diamond Edition. 


Life, Poems, and Portrait. Cloth, $1.00 - : 
calf, $2.25 ; Turkey-morocco, $3.00. 5 Sake 


Library Edition. 


Complete Werks. Life by Ingram, James 

Russell Lowell, and others. 4 vols. Cloth, $7.50. 

Half-calf, $15.00, 7 

For Sale by all Booksellers, and by mail on receipt 
of price by 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


295 @ 714 Broadway, NEW YORK. 








Agents Wanted. 
“The Student’s Shakespeare,” 


A scholarly analysis of the great master of the English 
aes by 
By HENRY J. FOX, D.D. 
This volume places at immediate command the most 
tyme thoughts which Shakespeare gave to the 
world. 

Over Five Thousand subjects, topically ar 
supply the most brilliant il ustrations for thee 
of all. 

A fresh, taking, beautiful book. Price, $5.00. Sold 
only by subscription. Agents wanted. Send for cir. 
cular. Subscriptions vesatved by ee oe 
B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 

8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


AG E NTS Goubun THOUGHTS on Book, 
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In Prose and Poetry, by over 300 best author roduc- 
tion by Rev. THEO. 1. CUYLER. pp. 
charming gift. Illustrated, $2.75; morocco, $5, by Ma 
Pertaining to Persons, 
Placesand Things,with 
Answers, including 
Blackboard Designs, 
Bible Studies, Concert 
Exercises and Prayer- 
meeting Outlines. In 
==troduction by J. H 
Vincent, DD. 466 vp. 
. nt © $1.75 by mall, 
Tmmensely poonlarin the home cirele and Sunday-schools. 
E. B, TREAT, Pub’r, 757 Broadway, New York. 





u, 








Agents Wanted, 
The Living Thoughts of Living Thinkers, 


a collection of over 3,000 selections of 


PROSE and POETRY, 
BRILLIANT SAYINGS, 
CHOICE SENTIMENTS, 
And RARE WISDOM, 
Abounding in Hloqguence and Grand Thoughts, selected 
from 900 Authors ; designed to influence 
The MEMORY, 
The UNDERSTANDING, and 
The AFFECTIONS. 
Illustrated with 16 Steel Plates of Leading Thinkers, 
with Autograph of each. Sold in English cloth, red 
edges, for 32.50. 
or terms and territory apply to 
INRY J. JOHNSON, 
295 g 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


WANTED, to canvas for Hours 

of Recreation, a handsome lit- 

erary monthly. A paper for 
| et TT OTS IB 


everybody. Teachers like it, 
clerks hunger for it, funny men laugh over it, and all 


find valuable information. Liberal offers, cash or pre- 
miums. Jf you mean business, send for specimen copy 


and premium list, 
T. 8. DENISON, Chicago, Ill. 





“PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant book, fascinating in style, pure in 
1 e, endorsed 7 physicians every-where. An 
el e exposition of the Physical Life of Man 
and oman. poneentty pesates Bo Pech 
trated. ucements to Age's 
Address JONES BROTHERS & CO,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WESTERN AND MIDDLE- STATES 
EDUCATORS. 


ANTED.—A few energetic and ex ri- 
rienced agents aetallie ton Western and Middle 
States to canvass for our educational publications 
—EDUCATION (our new bi-monthly); JOURNAL 
OF UCATION (weekly); THE PRIMARY TEACHER 
(monthly). Good comm allowed. ‘Po satisfactury 

ts who will devote their whole time to the work we 
| guarantee their lars, terms, 
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\ poryereos 
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VARIETIES. 

—The following practical illustration of some 
of the difficulties of the German language is 
given in an appendix in Mark Twain’s latest 
published volume, ‘‘ A Tramp Abroad’’: Tale 
of the Fishwife and its Sad Fate.—It is a bleak 
day. Hear the rain, how he pours, and the 
hail, how he rattles; and sees the snow, how 
he drifts along; and oh, the mud, how deep 
he is! Ah, the poor fishwife, it is stuck fast 
n the mire; it has dropped its basket of fishes; 
and its hands have been cut by the scales as it 
seized some of the falling creatures; and one 
scale has even got into its eye, and it cannot 
get her out. It opens her mouth to cry for 
help; but if any sound comes out of him, alas, 
he is drowned by the raging of the storm! And 
now a tom-cat has got one of the fishes, and 
she will surely eseape with him. No; she bites 
off a fin, she holds her in her mouth—she will 
swallowher? No; the fishwife’s brave mother- 
dog deserts his puppies and rescues the fin, 
which he eats himself as his reward. Oh, hor- 
ror, the lightning has struck the fish-basket! 
He sets him on fire. See the flame, how she 
licks the doomed utensil with ber angry tongue! 
Now she attacks the fishwife’s foot,—she burns 
him up, all but the big toe, and even she is 
partly consumed; and still she spreads, still 
she waves her fiery tongues! She attacks the 
fishwife’s leg and destroys it; she attacks its 
poor worn garment and destroys her also; she 
attacks its body and consumes him; she 
wreathes herself about its heart and it is con- 
sumed; next about its breast, and in amoment 
she is a cinder; now she reaches its neck—he 
goes; now its chin—it goes; now its nose—she 
goes. In another moment, except help come, 
the fishwife will be no more! Time presses— 
is there none to succour and save? Yes! Joy, 
joy! With flying feet the she-Englishwoman 
comes! But, alas, the generous she-female is 
too late! where now is the fated fishwife? It 
has ceased from its suffering; it has gone to a 
better land; all that is left of it for its loved 
ones to lament over is this poor smouldering 
ash-heap. Ah, woeful, woeful ash-heap! Let 
us take him up tenderly, reverently, upon the 
lowly shovel, and bear him to his long rest, 
with the prayer that when he rises again it will 
be in a realm where he will have one good 
square responsible sex, and have it all to him- 
self, instead of having a mangy lot of assorted 

sexes scattered all over him in spots. 








3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30in.diam. Send for 
Globes Catalogue. H. B. Nims & ©0., Troy, N. ¥. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


37 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
te Catalogues furnished gratia. 253 2z 


A.A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 


Sole Agents for the celebrated Artists’ Oil Colors 
of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston. 


Send for Price-list and testimonials. 








adges and Medals. 
W. A. HAYWARD, 
202 Broadway, New York, 
CHOOL CLUB, PRIZE, AND SOCIETY 
COL 8 Cc . 
- BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


{a Illustrated Catalogue of Special Designs sent 
free upon request, 276 tf 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Il.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 az 
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COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn, For both 
U sexes. Fourcourses of study. JAs.W. STRONG, Pres. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MorRIson, 


esident. 279 zz 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 




















PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGues, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
| ng For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
Princ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical ent. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Maas, 


Vee LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post — course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
rof. FRANCOIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


























FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ANNE TT INS TITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHA8s. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 uz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


[xe LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 

















-H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
m OnovTT, A.M., cipal. 12 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
¢ For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. ARLETON, Principal. £ 101 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For h Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, September 9, 1880. 

55 nx Address E. H. RussELL, Principal. 





Publishers. 
—= ELECTRICITY ! —— 


Elementary Guide Book for Practical Experiments 
and Self-study. A most suitable guide for teacher and 
student. Price, cts. Address CURT W. MEYER, 
182 Broadway, New York. 292 


- LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. _ 


NEW BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOK. 

Drifting Round the World. A Boy’s Adventures by 

Sea and Land. By Capt. CHAS. W. HALL, author of 

“The Great Bonanza,”’ “ Adrift in the Ice Fields,” 

etc. 8vo, illuminated sides, $1.50, $2.50. 

_A book of mammoth proportions, with 200 illustra- 
tions. The author has not aimed to produce sensa- 
tional effects, but rather to furnish true pictures of 
actual things, and to so supply knowledge as well as to 
minister to the pleasures of the imagination. Itisa 
book with which all young readers will be pleased. 
_ 7 Sent by maii on receipt of price. ‘ 
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HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Carey’s Manual of Social Science, 12mo - +- $29.25 
Carey’s Miscrl. Papers on the Currency, ete.... 2.50 
Carey’s Principles of Social Science. 3 vols... 10.00 
Oarey’s Unity of Law. Sv0..... .......-cscccccees 3.50 
Carey’s Past, Present, and Future, &vo. ones 
Carey’s Harmony of Interests: Agricultural, 
I Eis. 0535. tveccvedbbecteas of 
Elder’s Memoir of Henry ©. Carey. 8vo.... .... .75 


FOR TEACHERS «»> SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
American Health Primers. 12 vols .in box.... .$6.00 
Wilson’s Hand-book of Hygiene and Sanit’y Sci. 2.75 
Wilson’s Domestic Hygiene and Healthy Homes, 1.50 





Lincoln’s School and Industrial Hygiene ....... -50 
Bible Paes. By a Physician .. .......+..-+.- 1.25 
Parke’s Practical Hygiene. LIllustrated......... 6.00 
Mailed free aoe receipt of ee. 
RESLEWY LAKISTON, 


PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
1012 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus, 3 vols..... $13 00 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols..... 5 00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo............+. 
Homiletic Quarterly........-.......--. per year, 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 


TO 


2 00 





National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.8. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete €atalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
sopnetiine. School Supplies,all kinds. 
Adc 


SAVE 
MO N EY, iress HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 zz 13144 Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 








ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 1679 Washington St. (late Deacon House), Boston. 
WALTER SMITH, Derector. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, February 9, 1881. 
For circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


on TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 











For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MA8s. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
° For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 133 














PREPARATORY. 


Coston, Clasical SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 





Boston, Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
erent departmen ergarten eparatory, an 
Upper, accommodate. upils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
tn all sections of Upper Department, 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
~ R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and 
or Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical an 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & GOFF, Principals. % 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zs 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 


cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
G Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, ae 
C) or cata- 











ys for College or for the Scientific School. 
togues address RENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge 
oe. A pleasant home, with thoro igh instraction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEM ¥, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classicai and Scientific 
training. Apply to H.T. FULLER, Principal. 70 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Ww Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 az 























OV. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
p 283 Westminster Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
h and practical business course. 


Siroaiar by addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


Circular 








Terms and $5 outfit 


free, Address H! Hatuarr & Ooi; ; Me, 





SUPPLIED with Teachers 
the New-England Bureau 
of Education, 16 Hawley St. 
eee Mass. Write fora 
our method business. 
bears Wes, SNOW, Atomaper, 


$66 a week in your own town. 


J. L. HAMMETT, 


37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston, 


SPRAGUE’S MASTERPIECES OF ENG- 

LISH LITERATURE. By Cot. HOMER 

B. SPRAGUE, Head-master of the Girls High 
School, Boston. 

This work is highly esteemed by scholars and is in 

use in some of the best colleges and high schools. In- 

troduction price, $1.50. 








WILLIAM WOOD & 0O., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of English Giammar. 
Brown’s Institutes of English Graamar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
Roscoe’s Miementssy © mintry. 
Athinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Pb ysics. 
Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


The Grobe Method with Variations. 


Explicit directions for teaching Arithmetic in 
Primary Grades, 


By G. C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Dover, N.H. 
Price, 30 cents. 


NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 








Address 





Literary and Educational Notes 
OFFICIAL PAPER OF NEBRASKA. 
By L. B. FIFIELD, Regent of State University. 
Sixth Volume. 
Advocates good schools, good teachers, and good pay, 
with no discrimination against women. Semi-monthly, 
$1.25 a year, in advance or within ninety days. Speci- 


ies, 6 cents. Address 
os CL. B. FIFIELD, Kearney, Nebraska. 


Premium Essays. 


I. 
WEACHING: Its Proper Limits 
—— Methods. By Hon. J. W. DICKINSON, 


Boston, MASS. 


II. 
PROPER FUNCTIONS OF THE 
TO REE HIGH SCHOOL. By Mr. HOR- 
ACE H. MORGAN, Sr. Louis, Mo. 


two valuable Essays are now published in one 
ae pages 12mo, paper cover, and are offered 
at 15 cemts a copy, — , or $10 for 100 copies. 
« 


ress 
EW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
: 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 








ES FREE FOR ONE YEAR, to 
n phy sending us one subscriber to 
EDUCATION, or two new subscribers to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Pines Ft TEACHER or GOOD 
a 





‘Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


=== BARGAINS IN BOOKS,=== 


Appleton’s Cyclo ia, 16 vols.; Cloth, $60; Sheep, 
$75; Half-mor., $90; Half-russia, $100. Johnson 
Oyclopedia, 4 vols.; Cloth, $35; Half-mor., $42. Brit- 
annica, ninth edition, English: Cloth, $6.50 per vol.; 
Half-russia, $8.50; American ERdition: Cloth, $4 per 
vol.; Sheep, $5; Haif-calf, $6. Chambers’ Cyclopedia, 
pag Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.0: heep, 
$27.50; Half-calf, $35; Half-russia, $40. Secondhan). 
sets of these works furnished at concessions from above 
prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered through 
us. Correspondence solicited. 
NE YORK & LONDON BOOK C@O., 
284 tf ; 1191 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


GET THE BEST. 
Song - Books for Schools. 


DAY SCHOOLS .--- — SCHOOLS. 

$ 16 pages. A very choice 
Sterling Gems. and eaetal collection of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN, 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 


class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


Ihe Tonic Sofa Music Reader, i wrozene 


F. SEWARD & 
. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method” of learn- 


50 | ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ad- 


quired in leas than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 

Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 





~ SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The great success which attended the sale of The 
Children’s Hour, by Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, has induced 
her to paapese a book for more advanced scholars. It 
is of the same size and prize as The Children’s Hour, 
and entitled 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 


It contains DIALOGUES, SPEECHES, TAB- 
LEAUX, CHARADES, BLACKBOARD EXER- 
CISES, &c., and is adapted to scholars in the 0om- 
mon, Grammar, and High Schools. 

Teachers will find this an invaluable book, and schol- 
ars should not be without it. 

“ CHILDREN’S HOUR” and “ EXHIBITION 
DAYS” just fill the place that has long been vacant. 
te Sent by mail on receipt of price, postage paid, 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 

HENRY A. VOUNG & CO., 


13 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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MUSIC BOOKS for ’80-81. 


Choir Bell. ing Success among Church Mu- 


sic Rooks. Many new gems and a few old favorites. 
$1.00. Sample copy, 75c. 

By D. F. Hopes. 
Graded Anthems. % paf der cr: 


lection of Anthems for Choirs, Conventions, etc. 75c. 


Sample copy, 63c. 
ag MIXED VOICES, 


The Glee Club. H. BAILey and 


E. 
C.A. WHITE. Glees, Quartets, Duets, Trios, ete. Tbe. 
M QUARTET and GLEE 
The Universal 300%" ro" MaLe 
VOICES. By E. H. BAILEY and C. A. WHITE. A 
brilliant array of Musical Gems. 75¢. 
and Music Read- 


Bailey’s School bm ew, for all grades 


of Schools and Home Circles. Plain, practical, and 


attractive. 50c. Singing-book, by 8. P. C 
a Singing- » by S. P. CHENEY. 
American 300 pages, sacred and secular, old 


and new. Biographies of forty leading composers. 
Most interesting Singing-book ever published. §1.00. 


’ Instructor for Reed Or- 
Blake Ss Dollar gan. Adapted for self- 
instruction and teachers’ use. A practical work. §1. 

, Method for Piano. A 
Blake Ss Dollar complete self-instructor 
Adapted to teachers’ use. A complete work. $1.00. 

’ Violin and Piano Duets. 
Blake’s Dollar Neat 80-page collection. 
Suits Cornet and Piano. Filled with gems. $1.00. 

M contains the new Sacred Quartet 
The Folio anthem, or Solo for Choir use, 
each month, also 4 to 6 Secular Pieces. Per year, with 
premium, $1.60. Send stamp for sample: All sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS, 





By L. MARSHALL. The Crown- 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 


— FOR — 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, CHOIRS, AND 
CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


“CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS.” 


Extra large for 1880. Contains 16 pages of new songs 
by best authors, and beautiful 

i RESPONSIVE SERVICE -41 
Introducing appropriate scriptural readings and music, 
This year’s “ Selections ” surpass all similar collections 
in every particular. Printed on tinted paper, red bor- 
der, with illuminated cover in colors. Only $4.00 per 
100; single copy, by mail, 5 cts. 


“UNDER THE PALMS,” 


red oratorio for young voices; for Church and 
Srntanaoneel Soakemeates and Exhibitions, Schools, 
Christmas, ete. Music by Dr. Geo. F. Root; words by 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Specimen copies, 25 cts. The 
music is simple and joyous, and introduces the most 
beautiful evergreen decorations. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 


66 West Fourth St. 5 Union Square, 
CINOINNATI, O. ‘ | New YORK. 
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AMONG 


Appletens’ Scheol Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 
Quackenbeos’« Histories. 

Stickney’s Pen and Picture Series. 
Medel Copy-Beooks (Slid Copies). 
Primary Cepy-Beoeks (Sliding Copies). 
Youmans’s Chemistry. 

Youmans’s Botanies, 

Harkness’s Latin Series. 

Hadiey’s Greek Grammar. 


Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for every | L0Ong’s Primary Grammar. 
department of study, from Primary Schools to Colleges and Universities, sent post paid on application. Liberal| Schmitz’s German Grammar. 


terms made for first and regular supplies. Send for “ 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 





A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. ~ my “y free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


Warebouse, 111 and 118 William 8t., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
i. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


‘The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CoO., 


WHICH ARE: 


Appleteons’ New Geographies; 
Cornell's Geographies. 


Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 


mar,and Composition. 
Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 
Primer Series of 
erature. 
Ballard’s Pieces to Speak. 
Ballard’s Words, and Word-Writer. 
Kitc., Ete., Ete. 


Educational Notes.”’ 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 





NEW YORK, 

PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm'’t. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton's Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton's Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


‘ For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
az 26 14 Milk Street, Keston. 








J. H. BUTLER & O0., 
Now Ready! Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE NEW AMERICAN SERIES. 


GRADED PROBLEMS 


—IiINn— 
Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
With or Without Answers. 
List Price, 67¢.; Intr. Price, 63c.; Mailing Price, 80c. 


About 3,500 new, fresh, and practical examples are 
furnished, carefally graded, on the plan of the New 
American Arithmetics, yet so arranged that the book 
will readily supplement any other series. Pupils who 
master these examples will have no difficulty after- 
wards in solving any fair questions in Arithmetic. 





Published by J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
293.4 Philadelphia. 
CLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Andersen’s [psutortes ont Hiist’1 Readers; 
Leighton’s tory of Rome; 
Themeon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 
By FRANCIS W. PARKER, Supr. of Schools, Boston, and 
Louis H. MARVEL, Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 
te Specimen copies 20 cents each. 
8. BEREDE, Dubagae, la.; VU. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sq, NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the Werld. 
Twenty Volumes Now Ready. 


The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Caesar. —The Tem- 
= — Henry VIII. — Richart II. — Richard II. — 

acbeth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 
— As You Like It. - Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.—Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry 1V. Part I.— 
Henry lV. Part IIl.—King Lear. 


From Epwin A. ABBOTT, M.A., Author of “ Shake- 
spearian Grammar.’’—* I have not seen any edition that 
a so much necessary information into so 
small a space, nor any that so completely avoids the 
common faults of commentaries on Shakespeare, — 








Reed and Keliegg’* Graded Lessons in Eug- 
lish and © Lessons in English; 
Hutchisen’s ysiclegy and Ey me. 


_D. WILLIAMS, Agt. ABRAM BROWN, 
“ss sation St. Chickes. 117 Devonshire St., Boston. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
re English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walkers Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,° For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zs 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 











MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. | 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. | WEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 

ROYSE’S American Literature. ” poy * 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 





needless repetition, a explanation, and un- 
scholar-like ignoring of difficulties.’”” Please send for 
Circulars. A. ©. STOOKIN 7 ty New Eng., 

262 a 41 Franklin St., Boston, MASS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biogra hical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 
AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“ American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, mA Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less attractive to 
the general reader. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYEICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by HenRY CABOT LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from “‘ Chevy Chase” to “‘The Wonderful One-Hoas 
Ghar, ” is omitted from this book, which is equally de- 
s:rable for use in schools and the family drelo. $1.25. 
Andrews’ Latin Series. 
Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature, 12mo. $2.50. 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts, 
Greene’s ish Language. $1.05 
Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 
Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


- JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS : 


Hiuxiey’s Lessonsin Elem. Ph i ° 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog. *t io 
Heoscoe’s € 


Souce’ Suntor Doures of Pv Ohnahicy 
e a ou '° 

Jevon’s Siementaey Lessee 

Stewart's Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.40 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


Catalogue sent free on lication. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS, NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISH 


























of English Literature, 


D. 
’ es rere nee $1.75. 


Science, History, and Lit-| Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 


TAYLOR & CO., 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & CO. 
PHILADELPHI 
published by them: 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 


Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 


Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 








The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 


Baub’s Nermal First Reader. 
6 66 Second 


‘“é “ Third < 


“ee “é 
it “eé 


Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
66 Complete sé 

Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 

‘6 Comprehensive ‘ 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s lowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elemeutary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


ke Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Boeks. 

Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 

Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 

Patterson’s Composition Books. 

Crosby’s Greek Text Books. 

Hausen’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 

Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-K Agent, 
1SSas A. 8. MANSON, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


sda, PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvucaATionaAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
— supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and f es. Animals and plants represented in their 
natura! colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 15523 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.265 











Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of B phy, (new ed.) 6.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics, Per vol., -50 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Tretand’s Pocket Classical ctionary, +75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Xsthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, eto, 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 


G. I. JONES & CO., 

st. Louis, Meo. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 
Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 

md for ] . Sellé 

si oir ee ENTGH TY ADAMS a con” 
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, Publishers} CHARLES SORIBNER’S 


Invite attention to the following Educational Works 


‘SONS? 
Educational Publications, 


Guyot's New Pecuaghias, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’'s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 


and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
books 





or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CoO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Migher Mathematics, 
Pattersen’s Speliers. 

Celten’s New Geograpkiss. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing’s Outline of U. S. History. 
Heoker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elemeuts of Natural Philosophy. 
Hiill’s Elem. of Khetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 





For terms address W. H. FAU CE 
t for New nglatd, 
114 ss ‘49 Feanktliu Street, Boston. 





TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


By MALCOLM MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal School, Potsdam, N.Y. 


Full of practical, helpful instruction an suggestion as 
to the best methods of teaching this most important 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail post paid on receipt of 60 cts. 285 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 

Have Just Published 
WORDS AND NUMBERS. A _ Lesson- 

Book for Primary Scheols. By HENRY E. 

SAWYER, A.M., Associate Principal in State Nor- 

mal School, New Britain, Conn. 16mo. 

Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts, 
This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient suggestions and mod- 
els for teachers, the subjects uired to be taught in 
the second year; so that, with the exception of a 
Reader, a, pe | — L~ ae pes = e yw 
was origin re or primary schools under the 
wert cepervutie. and is rr at the request of 
teachers who have used it and seen the results of its use. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address Publishers, as above ; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 

256 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maury’s Goograpites. 

Holmes’ Readers, Mistery, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Ari » Algebra, Geometry: 
Gildersleeve’s 

Johuston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 155 22 


A NEW TEXT - BOOK. 
— FOR — 
Scientific Schools and Colleges. 
SEARLES’ FIELD ENGINEERING, 
A Handbook of the Theory and Practice of 


RAILWAY SUBVEWING, LOCATION, 
AND CONSTRUCTION, 


Designed for CLASSROOM, FIELD, and OFFICE 
USE, and containing a large number of Useful Tables, 
Original and Selected. 


By WILLIAM, H. SEARLES, C.E. 
Morocco tuck........ 83.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 




















14 Milk Street, Boston. 


293 15 Astor Place, New YORK. 











Also other Histories same author. 
Bleecker St., New York, 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


1,000,000 Over One Million Already Introduced. 1,000,000 
MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READ 
the most attractive, and the best ioe poi nsw * ase ° ee dd 
Mi Kage oh wie range of the best English litera- McGuffey’s Revised change. Introd. 
0 r e 
They contain selections from the wri .| First Reader, - - - 10 12 
Minato! gesend Meader, - - - 38. 20 
They are better and more profusely illustrated than| Third Reader, - - - 20 30 
ey ray embellished with 274 engravings, all new Fourth Reader, - - 25 35 
by 60 of the best artists in America. ; ’| Bifth Reader, - - - 40 £55 
zhey x a to modern methods of teaching. PI Sixth Reader, - = = 83 70 
highest style of the book-m ing art. ee oe Spe ler, > - 10 15 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWESBURY, wew-zngland Agent, 


Ne. 8S HAWLEY STREET, ROSTON, ASS. 


Cincinnati and New York. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 








